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On the Means of Grace. 


(Continued from p. 59.) 


N attempting to exhibit the 

reasons for the use of means, 
it may be observed further, that 
the propriety or obligation of 
using them does not depend on 
apy assurance of success. We 
have seen that means flow from 
the divine appointment. God 
has a right to commaud the ser- 
vices of his creatures, and they 
are under obligation to obey, 
without the consideration of a 
reward. The spirit of the hire- 
ling, the temper of selfishness 
and disobedience, would always 
look at the reward, for the mo- 
tive of obedience. It is true 
that God, in his great goodness, 
does, usually, regard the obedi- 
ence of his creatures with the 
blessings of his favor. But this 
does not constitute the nature of 
tue obligation. The right of the 
Most High to demand the obe- 
dience of his creatures, and their 
obligation to obey, arise from the 
relation existing between them ; 
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man’s dependence on God for 
existence and allits privileges ; 
and the perfect rectitude of the 
divine character. As all ration- 
al creatures, therefore, are un- 
der every obligation to their 
Creator, and as he can never 
require any thing that is wrong, 
their duty of obedience to all his 
precepts is perfect. In our defini- 
tion of means, it has been shown 
that they are not necessarily 
connected with the end to which 
they are directed. Between 
cause and effect, the end is ne- 
cessary and infallible. Means 
may be used and the end not 
be obtained. While means are 
used, some other power is ne- 
cessary to-accomplish the object. 
There cannot be, therefore, a 
certainty, unless it be by par- 
ticular promise, that the labor 
will be compensated by any 
reward, The seaman traverses 
the ocean in quest of gain ; 
but he knows that he goes at 
uncertainties, and, often, he fails 
of success. 

It is objected to the means of 
grace, that God is a sovereign, 
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that in the work of salvation “he 
hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy ;” that his word 
testifies, * By grace are ye sa- 
ved through fath ; and that not 
of yourselves; itis the gift of 
God ;” and, therefore, there can 
be no reason and no encourage- 
ment for the use of means.— 
It is granted that God bestows 
the blessings of his grace ina 
sovereign manner ; that he is in- 
fluenced by no motive, without 
himself; that every step in the 
salvation of a sinner depends on 
his own power and grace. But 
these considerations do not set 
aside the propriety of the use of 
means. If we say means can 
have no connection with the at- 
tainment of salvation, because 
that is bestowed from the so.e- 
veiguty of God, we may assert 
what we do not know. For it 
has been shown, sufficiently, 
that we know very little of 
the relation between means and 
their end. If this objection in- 
tends that we have no induce- 
ment to the use of means, while 
God holds in his own hands the 
right of bestowing the blessings 
of his grace, we go on mistaken 
grounds. The right motive for 
the use of means is not the ex 
pectation of reward. but the di- 
vine command. Though this 
sentiment is as plain to com- 


mon sense as almost any other, | 


as it is so often forgotten on the 
subject of means, it may claim a 
little illustration. The Scrip- 


tures furnish a great number of | 


instances in which the divine 
commands are given to men, 
some of them precisely of the 
nature of means, to which no 
promises of approbation or re- 
ward are annexed. God said to 
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Abrahain, “ Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah; and offer him 
there for a burnt-offering upon 
one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee off. And Abraham 
rose up early in the morning, 
and saddled his ass, and took 
two of his young men with him, 
and Isaac his son, and clave the 
wood for a burnt-offering, and 
rose up, and went unto the place 
of which God had told him.” A 
more trying command was nev- 
er given from God to man. Yet 
it has no promise ; it contains no 
intimation that obedience will 
be attended with any blessing, 
or approbation of God. This 
appears to have been wholly out 
of the question. the divine com- 
mand was simple and positive, 
and the faithful patriarch hesita- 
ted not to obey. Ina time of dis- 
tressing drought,the prophet Eli- 
jah directed his servant, * Go up 
pow, and look towards the sea. 
And he went up and looked, and 
said, there is nothing. And he 
sid, Go again seven times.” 
The obedient servant had no 
promise of an approaching rain, 
nor could he perceive that his 


‘travelling repeatedly to a dis: 


tant height, and looking towards 
the sea, could have any tenden- 
cy to procure the desired bles- 
sing. But being commanded by 
the prophet of God, he con- 
tinued to repeat the appointed 
means, till he saw “a _ little 
cloud out of the sea,” whic! 
presaged a plentiful shower.— 
The prophet Ezekiel receive. 
his commission from heaven in 
the following terms: “ Son of 
man, I send thee to the children 
of Israel. And thou shalt speak 
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my words unto them, whether 


they will hear or whether they | 


will forbear.” The plainest pros- 
pects of opposition and suffering 
were before him, and Israel had 
manifested every disposition to 
neglect and disregard the words 
of the Lord. ‘The prophet had 
no particular promise of divine 
protection, nor any encour ige- 
ment of success. Overlooking 
these objects, his sole desire was 


to obey the conimand of God, | 


and leave the event with him.— 
The blind man, who came to 
Christ for help, was told, “ Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam.” 
He was not told that he should 
obtain any benefit. But he 
obeyed, and saw.—Christ said 
to Peter, ‘* Launch out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught. And Simon, answer- 
ing, said unto him, Master, we 
have toiled all the night, and 
have taken nothing ; neverthe- 
less at thy word I will let down 
the net.” The disciple had no 
promise of success, and common 
prospects were all against him. 
But he had the direction of his 
Lord, and this he was ready to 
obey. 

These examples from Scrip- 
ture are sufficient to show that 
the commands of God are fre- 
quently given to men without 
aby promise of blessings, as the 
reward of obedience ; and that 
our obligation to obey arises, not 
from a premise or prospect of 
reward, but from the nature of 
the divine authority. Peter was 
bound to let down his net at the 
command of his Lord. It is true, 
he did not assure him that he 
should have any reward for his 
labor ; but Christ had a right 
to command, and without know- 


ing the reason of the direction, 
it was the disciple’s duty to com- 
ply. In many instances, indeed, 
the divine precepts are connect- 
ed with an express promise of 
reward to the obedient. Naa- 
man the Syrian was assured, by 
the prophet Elisha, if he would 
wash seven times in Jordan, he 
should be cured of his malady. 
Such promises afford encourage- 
ment to obedience, but they are 
not the reason ef the obligation. 
The filth commandment of the 


' decalogue has a special promise 


o! blessings to the obedient. The 
fourth commandment has no 
promise annexed. Will any one 
say that the obligation is great- 
er to obey the one than the oth- 
er? A parent gives a reasona- 
ble command to a child. He 
will. perhaps, bestow upon him 
some reward, if he is cheerful 
and faithful in obedience. But 
of this, the child has uo right to 
enquire. Whetherrewarded or 
not, obedieice is his plain duty. 
—It is thus thought to be made 
sufficiently evidet, that the di- 
vine command is the reason, and 
is a sufficient reason, for an ob- 
servance of the appointed means 
of grace, and that the sovereign- 
ty of God in bestowing the bles- 
sings of salvation, does not di- 
minish the obligation to obedi- 
ence. 

The design of the means of 
grace, is to bring us to a knowl- 
edge of God. of ourselves, and of 
divine truth. It has already 
been shown that means are en- 
tirely different from causes, that 
the end to which they refer. is 





noi produced by their own effi- 





ciency ; but that the conection 
| between means and their end, is 
‘constituted by the appointment 
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of God. The great design of 
means seems to be to enlighten 
the understanding. It is said of 
the wicked, in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, they have “ the un- 
derstanding darkened,—because 
of the blindness of their heart.” 
Though it be owing to the un- 
belief of the heart that the un- 
derstanding is darkened, in its 
view of divine things, means may 
have the effect to enlighten the 
understanding, though they can- 
not change the heart. Why is 
it that wicked men under the 
light of the Gospel have more 
correct intellectual views of di- 
vine truth, than these who are 
destitute of that privilege ? 
Their hearts are equally blind. 
It is the effect of the means of 
grace. The word of God, a 
preached gospel, divine ordinan- 
ces, and prayer, are all suited to 
impress divine truth on the 
minds of men. Prayer is eimi- 
nently calculated to teach usour 
dependence on God, our need 
of his mercies, and our un- 
worthiness in his sight. The 
Sabbath teaches the holiness of 
God, the spirituality and purity 
of his character, and his aver- 
sio: to sin. In divine worship, 
we perceive the exaltation of 
Jehovah, and find ourselves ly- 
ing ut his footstool. In the 
testimonies of the Scriptures and 
the ministr:tions of the Gospel, 
we discover the character of Je 

hovah, we learn our own chzr- 
acters, we see what God requires 
of man. and the prospects which 
are before him. The under- 
standing being made fully sensi- 
ble of these great truths. it can- 
not svoid a deep solicitude con- 
cerning the future welfare of the 
soul. The conscience is awake 
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to a sense of guilt, the affections 
are now moved, and all the feel- 
ings are impressed with solemni- 
ty and concern. It is a clear 
case, that the mind of the Chris- 
tian must have such impressions; 
and that these are usually pro- 
duced through the influence of 
means. If then, they can be 
produced in the mind, previous 
to the work of the regeneration 
of the heart by the Spirit of God, 
as they certainly may ; means 
are an important preparative of 
the Christian character. They 
prepare the way for the adinis- 
sion and exercise of divine grace. 
—In a moral being, such as man, 
there is an understanding and a 
will. For the will, the Scrip- 
tures, commonly, use the term, 
the heart. God requires us to 
be Christians both in understand- 
ing and in heart. Christ says, 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,—and 
with all thy mind.” The di- 
vine requirement is, “ My son, 
give me thine heart.” Yet one 
whom Christ approved, said, 
“ ‘There is one God, and to love 
him with all the heart, and with 
all the understanding.—is more 
than all whole burnt-offerings.” 
Paul says. «I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also; I will sing 
with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also.”— 
Thus it appears that both the 
heart and the understanding of 
moan, must receive the truth of 
God. While the heart will re- 
ceive this truth by the work of 
the Holy Spirjt only, it is com- 
municated to the understanding 
by the ordinary operation of the 
means of grace. It is most im- 
portant that the understanding 
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should be thus enlightened, and 
this is a principal part of the 
design, in the institution of 
means. Whether, therefore, the 
het be growing better or worse, 
by the use of the means of grace, 
this cousideration does not af- 
fect the duty. They are design- 
ed to enlighten the understand- 
ing. and whether the heart be 
good or bad, this ought to be 
done.—It is important to add 
further. the light of divine grace 
is generally communicated to 
the heart, through the medium 
of the understanding. The Ho- 
ly Spirit moves the affectious of 
the heart to the love of Christ. 
And it is through the instrumen- 
tality of those perceptions of 
hiw, which are entertained by 
the understanding. The under- 
stauding perceiving the perfec- 
tion of Christ Jesus, and his ho- 
ly truth, the heart approves and 
loves. The woman of Samaria, 
when she had seen Christ, when 
she had heard his instructions, 
and learned who he was, receiv- 
edhim with her heart, as her 
Lord and Saviour. Zaccheus 
saw and heard Christ, and re- 
ceived him joyfully. The two 
disciples. journeying to Emma- 
us, after the resurrection, were 
joined by an unknown stranger 
As he taught them the truths of 
Christ, and opened the Scrip- 
tures lo their understandings, 
their hearts burned within them. 
Ov the mount of transfiguration 
Peter saw his Lord clad in celes- 
tal glory, he heard heavenly 
Converse between him and de. 
parted saints; in a rhapsody, he 
exclaimed, “ Lord, it is good for 
us to be here.” ‘Thus, as the 
means of grace enlighten the 
understanding, they open the na- 





tural avenue, by which the grace 
of God is, ordinarily, impressed 
upon the heart. 

Having thus endeavored to il- 
lustrate the nature and design 
of the means of grace, we now 
proceed to a consideration of the 
encouragement which we have 
to use them with diligence and 
fidelity. If the means of grace 
were appointed of God, as we 
have seen, they must have been 
appointed for some imporiant 
purpose. It appears, evidently, 
to be the design of heaven, that 
the ordinary events of the king- 
doms of provideuce and grace, 
shall be brought about through 
the instrumentality of means. 
This is true of all things of 
which we have any knowledge. 
It is thus, in the natural world, 
and in the common concerns of 
men, and in the visible kingdom 
of Christ. In the simple work 
of creation, of all events the 
most simply and purely the work 
of God, we observe the operation 
and importance of means. At 
the command of God, the earth 
brought forth the grass, the herb 
and trees of the field. The 
earth brought forth all the ani- 
mals which walk upon it; the 
water produced all the creatures 
that dwell in them. Man was 
made of the dust of the ground. 
The investigations of philosophy 
discover means by which the 
great events in the natural world 
are produced. ‘The showers and 
the thunder, the earthquake and 
the volcanoe, are connected with 
their appointed means. The 
moral changes of men, the pro- 
gress of arts and refinement, and 
the corruption of manners and 
the degradation of the human 
intellect, the advancement and 
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decline of power, 2re all effected 
through the operation of means. 
The religion of heaven has ev- 
er prevailed among men, in some 
places declining, in others ad- 
vancing, in the same manner. 
God exercises an uncontrofled 
dominion over all events in the 
Kingdoms of providence and 
grace. From the conquest of 
empires to the fall of a sparrow, 


[Manau, 


has been shown, in the former 
part of this essay, that it can 
make no difference with regard 
to the influence or necessity of 
ineans, whether the mode of 
their operation, and the connec- 
tio between them and their 
eud, be perceptible to men or 
not. We do not so easily see 





| the connection between the 


meaus used to brivug down the 


from the death of the Son of | wallsof Jericho and their end, 


God to the price of the traitor’s 
defection, his providential gov- 
ernment is immediately and con- 
stanty engaged. Yet we see, 
that in all these things. his de- 
signs are effected by the agency 
of means. ‘The outworks. (if we 
may so speak) of the kingdom 
of grace, the external prosperity 
or depression of the Christian 
cause, the purity in which the 
doctrines of the gospel are main- 
tained, and the attention paid to 
divine institations. are, certainly, 
under the constant influence of 
means. This being the case, we 
may conclude with safety, that 
the kingdom of Christ, as exist- 
ing inthe hearts of his people, 
is produced and continued in the 
same manner. It is a given 
point, that means are necessary 
to maintain the influence and 
power of religion in the hearts 
of Christians. Why are they 
not cqually necessary for the 
production of the first holy af- 
fections ? We say that is the spe- 


is the storm; so is the harvest: 
so is the desolation of war. But 
not effected withont means. We 
feel that, in contemplating the 
operations of the Holy Spirit up- 
on the hearts cf sinners, we can- 
not perceive the manner in 
which means can operate. It 


| as of the means which are mere 
|}commonly used in destroying 
|the ramparts of cities. Yet 
| Were they no less necess:ry iad 
| effectual. Nor have we any 
right to say that means have 
not an appointed connection 
with the work of regeneration, 
although the direct power of 
Goil be necess :ry to produce the 
effect. We have seen that the 
conuection between means and 
their end. is a connection of di- 
vine constitution. I[t is such as 
infinite wisdom has estublished. 
The means of grace are of di- 
vine appointinent, and they are 
appointed for the purpose of 
building up the church of Christ 
inthis world, and bringing sin- 
ners to glory. They will have 
that effect. It is true God has not 
put the work of salvation out of 
hisown hands that he shall not 
have alithe giory —_ For he de- 
clares, * By grace ye are saved.” 
But this grace is conferred in 


‘connection with the means of 
cial work of God. Be itso. So | 


divine appointment. —Peter’s 
draught of fishes was a special 
gift of God, but connected with 
the means which Christ directed 
him to use. ‘The land of Ca- 
naan was rgift of grace to Abra- 
ham. .But his leaving the land 
of his fathers, his circumcision, 





his offering of his son, were 
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means connected with his receiv- 
ing his promised possession. 

It has been shown. that means 
are not of the nature of a cause, 
aud that they do not produce the 
end iv view by their own efficien- 
cy. That means may be used 
and the expected end not pro- 
duced; and at the same time, 
without any evidence of the in- 
utility of means, or any reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. his being the 
case. it is evident that the opera- 
tion of means in the redemption 
of sinners does not diminish the 
gr ce of God in their pardon agd 
silvation. The apostle Paul 
observes, “ I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion: lest that by any meaus, 
when I have preached to others, 
I inysell should be a cust away.” 
These are the means by which 
he hopes, through grace, finally 
tobe saved. We sy, through 
grace, heing authorized by his 
own testimony. He says, * the 
life which I now live in the flesh. 
I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me; I do not frus 
trate the grace of God.” Lis 
Christian life was a scene of per- 
severing Jabor, self-denial and 
suffering, but performed through 
the assistance of divine grace. 
He considered the grace of God 
in his salvation none the less. be- 
cause the duties of a Christian 
life were means necessarily con- 
nected with his future blessed- 
ness. At the close of his life he 
observes, “I have fought a good 
fight—I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness. 
which the Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give ine at that day.” 


Notwithstanding all that he had 
done in the service of his Lord, 
he expected to receive a crown 
of righteousness as a free gift. 
There are two reasons why the 
operation of means does not 
counteract nor ciminish the 
| grace of God in the salvation of 
the sinner. One is, the means 
themselves are privileges which 
_God has given us; the ability 
| and disposition to use them are 
_ also given us of his mercy. The 
| other is, though means are used, 
| we are still dependent on sove- 
reign grace jor the blessing; the 
Most High holds it as his own 
right to give eternal life or not, 
is he pleases. The goodness of 
God is never the less in giving 
the husbandman his harvest, 
because his own labor has been 
devoted, as the appointed means, 
to obtain the end.—-Thus, as all 
events with which we are ac- 
quainted in the works of provi- 
dence and grace, are effected 
through the instrumentality of 
Means ; as means of grace are ap- 
pointed of God for sinners, and 
are evidently connected with 
salvalion; as means are generally 
connected with their end, and as 
the use and efficacy of means 
are in no wise inconsistent with 
the fulness of divine grace, there 
is sufficient encouragement to 
use them with fidelity and per- 
severance. In consequence of 
the ordinary connection between 
means and salvation, there is the 
same encouragement touse them, 
asinany of the common events 
of human life. 

The Scriptures give us full en- 
couragement for the use of means 
in directing to their observance, 
and showing their nature and ef- 
fect. ‘They teach us that they 
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must be used, while God does 
not relinquish the right of con- 
ferring his grace in his own sove- 
reign way. The apostle says to 
the Corinthians, ‘I have plant- 
ed, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase.” Theallusionto the 
Jaborsof the husbandmanand the 
harvest, is the most natural and 
the best illustration of the means 
of grace, that can be found. The 
plaming and watering were in- 
dispensably necessary, while the 
increase was wholly from God. 
When Paul was encountered by 
great opposition in the city of 
Corinth, and very few appeared 
inclined to receive the truth, God 
told him in a vision, * Be not 
afraid, but speak and hold not 
thy peace :—for I have much 
people in this city.” He had 
many there chosen in the elec- 
tion of his grace, but Paul must 
preach and labor with them, as 
the means by which they were 
to be brought to Christ.—Ezek- 
iel must go down into the valley, 
and prophecy to the dry bones, 
and call upon them to hear the 
word of the Lord. He must al- 
so call upon the winds, to breathe 
upon them that they might live. 
God gave them life; but the la- 
hors of the prophet were the ne- 
cessary means. ‘This passage 


illustrates a sentiment which has | 
been stated ; to wit, the design | 


of means is to enlighten the un- 


heart. 
sied “there was a noise anda 
shaking, and the bones came to- 
gether, and the sinews and the 
flesh came up upon them, and 
the skin covered them above; 
but there was no breath in 
them.” All this was done by 
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the natural operation of the 
means which were used. Then 
he prayed tothe winds, and the 
breath of the Spizit of God came 
upon them and they lived. The 
means were necessary, and 
they produced their effect, an ef. 
fect which was essential in the 
accomplishment of the great de- 
sign, and God completed the 
work by the gift of his Spirit — 
The inspired apostle evidently 
designs to illustrate this subject 
in the epistle to the Romans: 
““For whosoever shall call up- 
on the name of Lord shall be 
saved. How then shall they call 
on him in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they 
believe in him of whom they 
have not heard ? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher ?” 
The means of grace point the 
way to eternal life. 

To an obedient and faithful 
use of the means of grace. the 
blessings of the divine approba- 
tion and eternal life are abso- 
lutely promised. [f these means 
are used with a temper of love, 
of penitence, of obedience, the 
divine promises ensure to the 
subject the blessedness of hea- 
ven. ‘To one who repeated the 
duties of the law, comprehended 
in love, Christ says, * This do, 
and thou shalt live.” He says 
again, ** My sheep hear my 


_voice—and they follow me ; 
derstanding, preparatory to the 
influences of divine grace on the | 
While Ezekiel prophe- | 


and I give unto them eternal 
life.” ‘To those who were prick- 
ed in their hearts for having 
joined in crucifying the Lord 
of glory; Peter said, “ Repent, 
and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ, 
—and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost.” Paul an¢ 
Silas told the trembling jailer, 
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« Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be sa- 
ved.” The woman who came 
io Christ and touched the hem 
of his garment, did it, believing 
on him, and was made whole. 
Ona certain occasion, two blind 
men followed him, crying,— 
“Thou son of David, have mer- 
ey on us.” He asked them, 
“ Believe ye that I am able to 
do this? They say unto him, 
Yea, Lord ;” and they were 
herled. ‘The centurion came 
to Christ, seeking relief for his 
servail, believing on him; and 
he obtained all his desire. When 
the means of grace are used with 
such a disposilion as appears in 
these cases, the divine promises 
have made certain a successful 
issue, in the blessedness of hea- 
ven. 

We now come to the question, 
Is there any encouragement for 
those who have unholy hearts, 
to use the means of grace ? We 
say, there is. The question, 
whether the Scriptures contain 
any express promises to the do- 
ings of the unregenerate, has 
been a subject of great discus- 
sion. It is clear that they do 
not. All the promises of the 
Gospel are to the penitent, to 
the believing, to the obedient ; 
and there can be no true obedi- 
enee to God, without love. But 
this truth does not materially 
affect the nature of means. The 
promises of grace made to ihe 
believer do not constitute the 
reason or obligation of his obe- 
dience. These are the com- 
mand of God. ‘The promises 
afford an encouragement, but, 
without any promises, he would 
ve under ihe highest obligations 
to love God and obey his pre- 
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cepts. Meaus rest, as has been 
shown, upon the same grounds ; 
the divine command, and the 
general obligations of creatures 
to obedience. This command is 
extended to all the children of 
mev. God has made it the 
duty of all, by his express ap- 
pointment, to observe the means 
of grace. They are not appoint- 
ed for the believer or unbeliev- 
er, but for all. If we enquire 
for the encouragement, it ought 
to be motive sufficient, that it is 
commanded of God. If we wish 
for more, we have it in the 
constituted connection between 
means and their end. The 
means of grace are what God 
has appointed for the purpose 
of awakening and convincing 
siiuners, and of preparing his 
children for heaven. . They will 
ever be used forthat purpose. Let 
it be said that God has not assu- 
red us that the observance of the 
means will necessarily procure 
the object. Neither has he done 
that with regard to means in 
the events of Providence. He 
has not removed his creatures 
from an entire dependence on 
him. He has not assured us 
that temperance and industry 
will, invariably, produce health. 
But those are the means, and 
there is a constituted connection 
between them and the end in 
view. The same is true of the 
means of grace. But it is said 
we should not use the means 
of grace with unholy hearts. 
True, neither should the hus- 
bandman sow his field with an 
unholy heart. Every sifiner is 
most guilty and vile, every mo- 
ment that he remains unrecon- 
ciled to God. But, as a ra- 
tional creature, subject to the 
M 
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90 On the Means of Grace. 


divine commands, he is bound 
io observe the means of grace. 
Let it be granted that the im- 
penitent siuner has no express 
promise of spiritual blessings. 
Neither has the impenitent hus- 
bandinan any particular prom- 
ise that his field shall yicld any 
crop to reward his labor. But 


no one considers this a reason | 


why wicked men should not 


use the common means for the | 


procurement of the blessings of 
life. Nor do we conclude that 
they have no encouragement to 
do it. The connection which 


God has established between) 
means and salvation, affords | 
great encouragement to use) 


them with fidelity and perseve- 
rance. 

But the greatest encourage- 
ment to a diligent use of the 
means of grace, arises from the 
common dispensations of divine 
Providence. The principal en- 
couragement for the use of 
means, in the common concerns 
of life, arises from our experi- 
ence of the ordinary course of 
events. We have the same en- 
couragement in the means of 
grace. The greater portion of 
those who are ever brought to 
a saving union with Christ, are 


such as are ordinarily attentive | 
to the means of divine appoint- | ence. The awakened sinner en- 
ment. There are some instan- | 


ces of persons, having spent their | 


days in sluggish stupidity, utter 


open immorality ani vice ; who 
become humble, failbful Chris- 
tians. Such instances show the 
unlimited fulness of sovereign 
grace, and that the Lord’s hand 
is ‘not shorlened; but they are 
few. In all revivals of religion. 
the principal part of the subjects 








believe the gospel. 
inattention lo divine things, and | 





| Mancu, 


of divine grace, are such as have 
enjoyed religious family - instruc. 
tion; who have usually observed 
the external duties of the Sab. 
bath ; who have been free from 
flagrant vices; who have read 
their Bibles, and have been from 
their childhood, in the occasion- 
al practice of secret prayer.— 
Could we be fully acquainted 
with all Christian people, it 
would be found that this had 
been the character of, by far, 
the greater past. ‘The church 


_of God has ever been continued. 


principally, in the families of 
his people. ‘This is to be ascri- 
bed, partly, to the divine bles- 
sing on parental dedication, but, 
principally, to the common 
means of grace which are there 
enjoyed. In this way, God re- 
cognizes his own institutions, 
and though “ he hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy.” he 
confers this grace through the 
medium of his own instituted 
means. This is our encourage- 
meut, it is plain and sufficient. 
To say that we have no right 
to give any encouragement to 
those who are solicitous about 
their immortal interests, and are 
diligently attentive to the exter- 
nal means of grace, is contrary 
to all our feelings and experi- 


quires, “ What must I do to be 
saved 2” We reply, repent and 
Ifas God 
given no promise for any thing 
short of this? H[e has not. fs 
the sinner under convictions of 
sin, fearing and trembling before 
God. growing any better, or any 
less deserving of divine wrath? 
If his heart do not truly submit 
to God, he is not. Is there any 
more hope of an awakened sin- 
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ner, allentive to divine instruc- 
tion, that God wiil bring him to 
Christ Jesus, than for one ina 
state of indifference and stupidi- 
ty ? There certainly is. Because 
he is using those means which, 
by God’s appointment, have a 
connection with eternal life ; be- 





eause he is in that state, to 
which most persons that become | 


Christians are brought, previous | 


use the means of grace. While 
the truth that God saves the sin- 
ner, of his mere mercy, is ever 
kept in view, they are to be taught 
that he has commanded all to 
use the means of his appuint- 
ment, and t®at it is ordinarily 
through their instrumentality, 
that he brings sinners to Christ, 
aud to glory. 


Those who neglect and disre- 


io their obtaining a saving union | gard the means of divine grace, 


with Christ ; because in the deal- | 
ings of divine grace, many that | 
are brought to a deep sense of | 
guilt and danger, find a glorious | 


deliverance in the Redeemer ; 
and, because the stupid, remain- 
ing in that statc, are very seldom 
turned to divine life.—Pious pa- 
rents, and faithful ministers, 
when they see their children, 
and the subjects of their charge, 
awakened, earnestly solicilous 
respecting the salvation of their 
souls, are encouraged, they re- 
joice aud give thanks to God ; 
not because they think they are 
Christians, or less sinful in the 
sight of God, but because, judg- 
ing from his ordinary dealings, 
they have a strong hope that he 
is about to do something for 
their immorta) souls. 

Ii these things are true, if 
they are supported by the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, and by 
the dealings of divine providence, 
they ought to be believed and 
taught. Public teachers of re- 
ligion ought not tc omit to incul- 
cate the truths of God for fear 
they will be misapprehended or 
misused. Divine truth must be 
inculcated, in plainness aud sim- 
plicity, and the event must be 





left with God. It is safe to de- | 


clare all his truth. 


have every reason to fear that 
they are leit to judicial hard- 
ness, that their contempt of the 
holy institutions of God will ag- 
gravate their sufferings in eternal 
sorrow. 


— Dt o— 


[Tue Christian people of this coun- 


try having taken a particular in- 
terest in the benevolent exertions 
which are making to introduce 
the blessings of the gospel in the 
vast Empire of India ; we have 
selected from the CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER the principal part of 
the debates in the ritish Parlia- 


ment on a Resolution authorising ~ 


the sending of Christian Mission- 
aries to that country, for the pur- 
pose of instructing the Natives in 
the truths of the gospel of salva- 
tion. ‘The Resolution was one of 
a series of Kesolutions on the re- 
newal of the Charter of the Eng- 
lish East India Company. We 
have thought proper not to omit 
the remarks of the speakers in 
opposition to the Resolution, lest 
they should be thought to be of 
more weight than they are found 
to contain. } Eps. 


Christianity in India. 


Concervine that no subject can 
be more interesting to all classes 
of our readers than that of the 
efforts which are now making to 


All shonld be exhorted to | secure the introduction of Chris- 
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tian light into India, we purpose 
to devote a large part of this 
month’s Number to a detail of 
the debates to which it has given 
birth in Parliament: and we are 
ihe rather induced to do this, be- 
cause the newspapers, which on 
almost all important questions 
are accustomed to present the 
public with ful! reports of what 
has passed there, have chosen to 
contract their reports on this 
momentous question within very 
narrow limits. and have also in 
some material instances, misre- 
presented and stultified the ar- 
guments of those who have spo- 
ken in favor of Christianity. 
The first discussion on the! 3th 
Resolution, of which a copy is 
inserted in our last number, p. 
407, took place on the 17th of 
June, or rather at two o’clock of 
the morning of the 18th; when, 
after a variety of desultory re- 
marks on both sides of the ques- 
tion, it was agreed to postpone 
the consideration of the Resolu- 
tion to a future day. On the 


22d of June, it was accordingly | 


resumed. 

Lord CastLeEREAGH, in mov- 
ing the resolution, spoke to the 
following effect :— 

“ Mr. Speaker—I had indul- 
ged a hope, with which I cannot 
now flatter myself, that the 
House would have found it un- 
necessary to enter into an exten- 
ded discussion on this subject ; 
but as that hope is not likely to 
be realized, I shall offer some re- 
marks on the circumstances 
which have led to this Resolu- 
tion: and I feel myself more 
particularly called upen to do 
this, because there is no point 
on which more misconception 
and misrepresentation have ta- 


Parhamentary Discussrons 


[ Marcu, 


ken place. An idea has pre. 
vailed that this Resolution went 
to encourage an unrestrained 
and unregulated resort of per- 
sons to India. But no such in- 
tention as this was ever enter- 
tained. It never entered the 
minds of those who framed the 
Resolution to allow an unrestric- 
ted intercourse of persons with 
India, as if such a thing could 
be consistent with the security 
and tranquillity of the British 
dominions in that quarter of the 
world. I was at pains to inform 
the House, when I opened the 
Resolution by which a bishop 
and three archdeacons are to be 
appointed to inspect the clergy 
of the Established Church in In- 
dia, that it referred entirely to 
the public worship of the ser- 
vants of the Company, and was 
not intended to refer to the rcli- 
gion of the natives, or to intcr- 
fere with those delicate services 
which those might wish to per- 
form who went out as missiona- 
ries. And I also stated, that 
missionaries who should go to 
India would be amenable to 
the control of the local govern- 
ment. I was not aware, indeed, 
at the time, that the licensing 
of persons to go to Jndia for re- 
ligious purposes rested entirely 
with the Court of Directors ; 
and it appeared to me expedient 
that it should be placed imme- 
diately in the power of the 
Board of Control. I was also 
anxious to introduce some such 
moderate proposition on the sub- 
ject as would render unnecessa- 
ry the examination of evidence, 
and all angry and minute discus- 
sion on the subject. Now, with 
respect to the 13th Resolution, 














many gentlemen may feel that it 
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is not called for; but then they 
ought to consider how the neg- 
lect of the subject would ope- 
rae. The same subject had, 
in 1793, been submitted to the 
view of Parliament, when Par- 
liament declared its sentiment 
upon it: had the Legislature 
now omilted to notice it, it might 
be supposed that a feeling less 
favorable to religion existed at 
present than at the former peri- 
od. It might be supposed that 
we had become less willing to 
coutenance the dissemination 
of Christianity. 

“On the part of those who sup- 
port this Resolution, there is no 
disposition to look at this subject 


that if the natives of that coun- 
try can read, and understand, 
aud reason, it is impossible for 
them to mistake the policy of 
the British Legislature. I can 
believe, indeed, that speeches 
made in this House, where facts 





are distorted and coloured, and 
| false reasoning is raised on them, 
| may create an unfavorable im- 
pression in India; and the na- 
tives may mistake such speech- 
es as conveying the views of the 
Legislature, and thus be misled. 
| But that this Resolution should 
produce any evil is what I can- 
not believe. What, I beg to 
know, are the feelings of gentle- 
men’s minds on this subject? De 


| 
| 
' 
} 
' 


with less caction than formerly. | they think that no power of li- 


In truth, en comparing Lhe pres- 


/censing persons to go to India 


ent Resolution and that of 1793, ! for religious purposes ought to 


thet now before the House will 
be found to contain an import- 
ant and qualify ing clause, not in 


ihe iormer, which provides that : 


the system will pot be permit- 
ted farther than is consistent 
with the public tranquillity, and 
with securing to our subjects in 


that country the complete pro-. 
tection of their religion from any | 


improper interference. Itis only 
necessary to look at the Reso- 
lution, in order to see that there 
is no disposition forcibly to assail 
the religion of the natives, or to 
iisult their prejudices, or to per- 
mit any missionary to reside in 
ludia who shall resort to any 


methods but that of fair reason- | 


ing and peaceable exposition. 
“Now the true question for 

the House to consider is, Does 

this Resolution profess more than 


every rationa! man has a right | 


to expect ? As to any miscon- 
ceptions it may give rise to in 
Judia, T feel perfectly assured 


exist in any quarter ? Do they 
mean completely to prohibit such 
| persons from entering our East- 
ern Empire ? If such be their de- 
sign, it is contrary to the past 
practice of this Louse; it is 
contrary to the practice of ev- 
ery other Christian government 
connected with Iudia; nay, it is 
contrary to the principles of ev- 
ery native government posses- 
sing independent control. I 
have never yet heard of any 
native prince who has made it 
the practice of his government 
to exclude persons, whatever 
their religious pessuasion might 
be, from his dominions, so long 
as they conducted themselves 
properly, so long as they sub- 
mitted to his laws. In short, 
the proceeding to India to prop- 
agate religious sentiments differ- 
ent from those of the natives has 
never been viewed in that offen- 
sive light, in which many gen- 
' tlemen would represent it. Tol- 
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eration has always been given 
so loug as the individuals obey- 
ed the laws, and acted prudent- 
ly and peaceably. Every per- 
son musl be aware, that under 
the native governments in In- 
dia, there is as great a conflict 
of sects as is to be found in any 
part of the world. And it does 
appear to me most extraordina- 
ry to assert that more danger is 
to be expected from a few Chris- 
tians proceeding thither to teach 
Christianity, than trom the pro- 
fessors of any other religion 
whatever. I do not think the 
Hindu would be more shocked by 
hearing the Christian doctrines 
than by those of the Mohamme- 
dans, or of any other sect which 
is to be found in that country. 
Now, on this point we can refer 
to experience. Even in Cey- 
lon, and in various other parts 
of our Eastern territories, a 
great Many native and other 
Christians are to be found. 
They are surrounded by Hin- 
dus and Mohammedans, and 
yet the public peace is never 
disturbed. Therefore I am of o- 
pinion that the idea that mission- 
aries ought not to be permitted 
fo proceed to India, as if there 
were danger in doing so, is by 
no means well founded. Nor 
can IT, for my own part, sce the 
slightest reason why the Brit- 
ish territories in India should 
alone be excluded from the 
useful Iabors of religious men. 
Would it not shock every feel- 
ing mind that Britain should be 
the only power in the East that 
endeavored to prevent every at- 
tempt to disseminate Christian- 
ily ? 

“TI certainly should feel a 
great objection to this measure, 
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if [ thought that those who are 
to have the discretion of permit. 
ting persons to goto India for 
religious purposes, should allow 
improper persons to proceed 
thither. or even if too great 
a number of licenses were to be 
granted at the outset: but I do 
not conceive that the uumber 
who will offer themselves for 
this work will be such as to alarm 
the people of India. Indeed, 
I do not believe that the mis- 
sionary spirit is so exuberant in 
the present day as to justify the 
fear that immense numbers of 
missiouaries will proceed to so 
distant a part ot the globe, espe- 
cially as the voyage is long and 
the expense great. If, howev- 
er, it should se happen that a 
very large number were to offer, 
I should think the discretionary 
power but ill exercised, if it 
were not applied to the number 
as well as quality of the candi- 
dates. Now if the number of 
missionaries be thus limited—if 
in the prosecution of their de- 
signs they are not authorized, 
but merely protected by the 
state—if in case of misconduct 
they are removeable at the pleas- 
ure of Governmeut ;——under 
these circumstances, I put it to 
the good sense of gentlemen to 
point out any mischief likely to 
be derived from the system, un- 
less they distrust the persons ia 
whom the controlling authority 
will reside. I could not agree 
that all persons who have reli- 
gious purp»ses should be prevent- 
ed from going to India : as little 
could I say that every person 
who wished to ge out on that 
pretence should be suffered to 
proceed there. The just course 
lies between the two extremes. 
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The power of deciding must re- | 


side somewhere : it is therclore 
thought right to place it with 
the Board of Control, assisted 
by those who execute the func- 
tions of the Indian government. 

« What may be the practical 
effect of this resolution, as it res- 

ects the conversion of the in- 
habitants of India to the Chris- 
tian faith, I know not; but I 
trust that even if they do not 
embrace the whole of Christian- 
ity, much good will still arise 
from the intercourse of mission- 
aries, in leading them from ma- 
ny of their evil habits—habits 
of an immoral and disgusting 
nature—such as the shocking 
practice of infanticide and the 
sacrifice of women with their 
husbands. If they could not 
be brought to detest these cus- 
toms as Christians, they might 
perhaps be induced to relinquish 
them as Hindus. ‘This should 
not perhaps be attempted by the 
force of Government, but by the 
persuasion of individuals: and 
I have no doubt that the precept 
and example of the missionary 
would do more to wean them 
from practices so revolting to 
humanity than the authority of 
the State. 

“On the whole, considering 
the securities that are provided, 
I can myself see no danger that 
sto be apprehended from this 
measure ; but on the contrary, if 
persons of good moral character, 
in moderate numbers, are per- 
mitted to proceed to India, much 
good is likely to result from it. 
There exists no intention of en- 
couraging persons uncontrolled 
or unlicensed to proceed to In- 
dia. A discretionary power is 
vested in the Board of Control, 





to prevent both improper per- 
sons and too great a number of 
persons from going thither for 
religious purposes. When there, 
they are amenable to the local 
governments ; and it is expressly 
-rovided that the principles on 
which we have hitherto acted 
in regard to the religious ten- 
ets and worship of the natives 
shall be held inviolate. Let 
me conjure gentlemen, therefore, 
to argue the question moderate- 
ly, and not to go on the ex- 
tremes of the case. ‘The ques- 
tion really is, What danger is 
to be apprehended from al- 
lowing a limited number of 
missionaries, of good charac- 


ter, to proceed there, they being 


removeable by the local govern- 
ment if their conduct should not 
be such as to merit approba- 
tion ?” 

Sir Henry Montcomery ho- 
ped his long residence in India 
would form a sufficient reason 
for his trespassing on the atten- 
tion of the House. He was 
himself a steadfast friend to the 
Established Churck: ; but he was 
not one of those who carried his 
ideas so far as to suppose that the 
souls of men are not to be saved, 
because they worship the Deity 
in another manner. During the 
twenty years he had been in 
India, he had travelled from the 
Indus to the Ganges, and had 
visited all the great Hindu tem- 
ples, except that of Juggernaut. 
He had therefore had full oppor- 
tunity of observing the habils 
and dispositions of the natives : 
and he united with Col. Mun- 
ro, Mr. Hastings, 2nd others, in 
bearing testimony to the mora! 
principles of this people. Lord 


| Teignmouth was indeed of a 
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different opinion ; but his Lord- 


ship’s observations applied to a | 
small part of India, and even he | 


had never heard of but one na- 
tive converted to Christianity in 
Bengal ;* and though he refer- 
red to the success of Mr. Swartz, | 
yet his Lordsip had never been 
in that part of India. Sir Hen- | 
ry admitted, that a more devout | 
missionary than Swartz never | 
existed ; but they must not | 


[ Mancy, 


Christianity, as well as by the 
descendants of European sol. 
diers. ‘There were also Syrian 
Christians ; but these were not 
converts, but the descendants of 
persons who settled in the coun- 
try before the Portuguese visited 
it. ‘There was also a variety of 
other sects in that country, yet 
none of the Hindus had been 
converted to their religion. The 
Mochams. the Jews, the Parsees, 


therefore consider him as a com- | the Abyssiuians, the Mohamme- 
plete saint. He was a politician | dans, had all been utterly una- 
as wellas areligionist. He had | ble to make any converts. The 
been employed in every negolia- | Portuguese had endeavored to 


tion with the country govern- 
ments, and by this means had 
acquired more political power 
than any other European ; but 
notwithstanding all his power 
and influence, Mr. Swartz was 
not able to make any converts 


to Christianity. He had, it was! 


true, followers in the time of 
scarcity, drawn from the lowest 
classes of society, and who were 
called Rice Christians, because 
they were fed by him; but as 
soon as plenty returned, so sure- 
Jy did those persons desert him. 
There were indeed Christians in 


Tanjore ; but these were not | 
converts, but descendants of the | 
The num- | 


Syrian Christians. + 
ber was increased hy the slaves 
of the Dutch, French, and 
Danes who were converted to 


i 


* At the time Lord Teignmouth 
teft India, the Baptist missionaries, 
the only missionaries in Bengal, 
were just beginning the work of con- 
version. 


t The whole of this statement is 
notoriously unfounded. “he Reports 
of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge are of themselves 
a sufficient refutation of it. 


and their power was in conse- 
‘quence of this attempt over- 
| thrown. The Dutch found the 
| people so hostile to Christianity, 
' that they were obliged to tram- 
ple on the cross before they 
' were permitted to trade.* The 
' Mohammedans and Portuguese 
' had endeavored to convert the 
Hindus by force. Would not 
the Hindus compare the mis- 
sionaries now about to be sent 
out with those who had former- 
ly oppressed them ? Would they 
not suppose that the missionaries 
would now act as had been done 
before? And if we sent out mis- 
sionaries, would they not be iu- 
clined to believe that we did not 
mean to stop there ? And as the 


| establish Christianity by force, 
| 





| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Chinese shut us out of the coun- 
| try for fear of our encroachments, 
would not the people of India 

| become equally suspicious of us? 
Sir Henry then drew the at- 
tention of the House to the con- 


——— 


* It would be endless to correct in 
detail all the historical errors inte 
which Sir Henry has fallen. Suffice 
it to say, that the whole of the above 

statement is inaccurate. 
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duct of Hyder Ally, who had 
risen from a low situation to the 
head of an empire by steadily 
pursuing the course of concilia- 
ting all classes, tolerating all 
sects, Hlindus, Mohammedans 
andChristians.* His son Tippoo 
Sultaun, pursued a different con- 
duct. Jie behaved with the ut- 
most cruelty to the Christians, 
and to ui! sects but his own; 
and by this means he became 
feared and hated. 

Sir Henry said, it would give 
him pleasure to see Christianity 
generally disseminated ; but the 
mode now proposed was calcula. 
ted to remove that event toa 
ereater distance. Government 
ought rather to improve the 
morals of those called Christians 
in India, particularly the half- 
casts. Let these have moral 
instruction given them. At 
present, they taught the Hindus 
rather to avoid than embrace 
Christianity. Let them be 
taught to leave off lying and 
pilfering and drunkenness. No 
gentleman would permit a half- 
cast to enter his service if he 
could procure apy other; not 
even Dr. Buchanan himself, 
whose works he pronounced to 
be an imposition on this country 
and a libel on India.t Much 
was said in that work on the de- 

— 
_* This is precisely what the Brit- 
‘sh Government is now asked to do; 
wamely, to tolerate the Christian 
Protestant Missionary as well as the 


Findoo, the Mussulman, and the 
Koman Catholic. 


_i it is somewhat remarkable, 

‘iat the very person who has most 

‘trongly called the attention of Par- 

‘ament and the public to the state 

of the half-cast, is Dr. Buchanan; 

and one obiect of the petitioners on 
Vor. VIL. No. 9. 








struction of children in Guzerat, 
and the burning of women with 
their deceased husbands : but 
neither of these practices were 
religious rites, and it was in the 
power of the Government to put 
astop to them. The Mohamme- 
dans restrained the burning of 
women, and he saw no difficulty 
in preventing it entirely. As to 
men throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the chariots of 
their idols, it could not be pre- 
vented by any enactments.— 
There were fanatics in all coun- 
tries; and it was impossible to 
curb their excesses, any more 
than it was in this country to 
prevent suicide. He had been 
at all the great temples except 
Juggernaut, and had seen noth- 
ing to excite abhorrence. There 
was no religion, (the Christian 
excepted) more favorable to 
peace and good order and moral- 
ity, than that of the Hindus. 
Instead, therefore, of incurring 
danger, by attempting to con- 
vert these people, let us reform 
ourselves at heme, let us reform 
this great metropolis. Evil 
enough existed here, even in the 
very streets without going to 
India to seek for it. Every 
part of London swarmed with 
crime in all its shades and varie- 
ties. In the West Indies, also, 
numbers might be found who 
had a serious call on our human- 
ity: why not attend to them 
without troubling the Hindus ?* 
the present occasion is, to have ac- 
cess to these very half-casts whose 


debased moral state Sir Henry so 
truly describes. 


* It will not be found, we believe, 
that the persons who take the lead 
in opening the coor te Christianity in 
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We ought to remove the beam | 
from our own eye before we be- | 
gan to take the mote from that 
of our neighbor. ‘I'he judges in 
Beng»! had indeed given a very 
unfavorable view of the Hindu 
character ; but ought we to go 
to the records of the Old Bailey 
for the character of the people 
of England ? Besides, the peo- 


[ Marcu, 


trophe which took place there, 
as well asthe commotion at Hy. 
drabad, arose from a fear of be- 
ing compelled to become Chris. 
tians. He was therefore. afraid 
of permitting missionaries to go 
to Indie under the sanction of 
the Legislature. lest such a fear 
might seem to be well greunsed, 
Sir Henry then read a number 





ple of Bengal were the worst in 
India. Facets, however, were 
more favorable to India than to 
England. Dacca contained 300 
000 inhabitants, and the sur- 
rounding districi 600,600 more. 
From this large populstion there 
were only eighty-eight commit- 
ments in one year. while those 
for London and Middlesex in 
1812 were 1663. 

Sir Henry then adverted to 
the massacre at Vellore, as prov- 
ing the danger that would arise 
from trying to couvert the na- 
tives; and he mentionec the 
circumstance of a mutiny which 
had once occurred in his own 
regiment, from a fear that the 
Mussulmen amon~ them would 
be compelled to eat pork, and 
the Hindus to swallow beef. He 
did not mean to say that the 
missionaries bad caused the mu- 
tiny at Vellore ; but he feared 
they had given birth to the feel- 
ings which led to it. He called 
on the House to look at this 
scene of blood, and to pause be- 
fore they proceeded further. He 
was satisfied that the mutiny 
at Vellore was not owing, as was 
imagined, to the order for shav- 
ing off the whiskers, or wearing 
anew cap; but that the catas- 

nnenltnins 
India have been the most backward 


of extracts from the Baptist 
Mission Reports, to shew that 
no good hid been done or was 
likely to be done by missioza- 
‘ries. Indeed, the Hindus stood 
‘already higher than ourselves in 
respect to general character. He 
strongly disapproved of the 
Church Estiblishment about to 
be sent out ; but he dreuded 
missionaries still more, if sent 
undera legislative sanction. The 
present Resolution was moreco- 
ver unnecessary, a8 persons dis. 
posed to goto India as mission. 
aries could go under the third 
Resolution. He concluded by 
declaring, that he felt more anx- 
ious to preserve our Indian Em- 
pire, and the lives of 30,000 Eu- 
ropeans, than he dil to save the 
souls of the Hindus, if their 
conversion could not be effected 
by less dangerous means. 

lion. F. Doveras, thought 
the language of the Hon. B:ro- 
net inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of Christianity, and certain- 
ly not borne out by facts. The 
mutiny at Vellore he did not be- 
lieve to have been in any way 
occasioned by the efforts of 
Christian missionaries, but by the 
machinations of the adherents 
of the family of 'Tippoo Saib, 
who endeavored to make the or- 
ders issued by Government ap- 








in endeavoring to amend the moral 


state either of London or the West | Pea part of » plan to force the 


Indics. 


| Sepoys to embrace the Christian 
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fjith. He was certainly of o- 
pinion, that weighty restrictions 
ought to be put on the inter- 
course of missionarics with the 
patives, and that they ought to 
he allowed, rather than encour- 
aged to go to India for purposes 
oi conversion. He confessed, 
also. he was appreheusive, from 
the number of Disseuters dis- 
posed to go out, that a grest in- 
terest might be created adverse 
to the Establishment of the 
Church of England. He there- 
fore wished means were taken 
to employ ministers ef that 
church in the conversion of the 
natives For this purpose he 
recommended that such a nuin- 
ber of Chaplsins as may be 
thought necessary should have 
a fixed residence in various parts 
of India. He alsothought with 
ihe Hon. Baronet that their 
first object should be the general 
improvement of the natives in 
the arts of civilized life. This 
would prepare their minds in the 
most effectual manuer to receive 
the doctrines of Christianity. In 
the present resolution he certain- 
ly should concur. 

_ Mr. Wiveerrorce, after pay- 
aig some compliments to the last 
speaker, observed, that the plan 
which he proposed, of forming 
an establishment for the purpose 


the natives of India, however 
desirable in itself, would involve 








The great desideratum of obtain- 
ing the meaus of imstructiig the 
natives of India in Christianity 
without alarming their prejudi- 
ces seemed to be supplicd by 
this Resolution, and therefore it 
had his warmest approb.tion. 
The Hon. Baronet (Sir ii. Mont- 
gomery ) had discussed that reso- 
lution, as if its sole object were 
to adinit musstonarics into In- 
dia; whereas it referred to the 


| introduction into that country of 


useful knowiedge of every de- 
scription, as well as of religious 
and moral improvement. * I am 
more anxious,’ observed Mr. 
Wilberforce,*that moral instruc- 
tion and useful knowledge should 
in the first stance be commu- 
vicaled to inem, than that direct 
efforis should be made to con- 
vert them to Christainily. If 
this be done, it is my hope, that 
acquiring the arts of civilized 
life, they will become Christians 
almost without knowing it, and 
without the exercise on the part 
of Government of any thing 
like compulsien, authority, or in- 
fluence. Their minds expand- 
ing, in proportion to the progress 
we enadle.them to make in the 
social arts, they will feel how in- 


| compatible are their present su- 


perstitions with the knowledge 


they have acquired. 
of extending Christianity among | 


the objection of tie attempt to | 


convert them being an act of 
authority. It was intended to 
avoid this, and therefore the ob- 
ject of the Resolution was mere- 
ly to permit, not to appoint, be- 
nevolent persons, who wished to 
60 to India for such a purpose, to 
carry their wishes into effect. 


| 
| 





* Sir, on this question I can- 
not say that I have the local 
know ledge of the Elon. Baronet; 
but certainly I do not rise to of- 
fer my sentiments to the House 
without long study and axious 
preparation.—having for many 
years turned my thoughts to the 
subject. given it much of my at- 
tention, and labored to obtain all 
the information that could be 


| obtained upon it ; and [ hope to 
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shew this House before I have 
done, that if the Hon. Baronet 
really thinks the moral charac- 
ter of the Hindus better than 
that of his own countrymen, it 
will become him to prove that 
his ideas have not been warped 
by his own philosophy. 

‘** ‘The Hon. Baronet has said, | 


{ Marcu, 


that have taken place since that 
period, that the whole tenure of 
their lands has becn altered, and 
that other changes no less im- 
portant have been sucessfully 
| attempted, we must feel how 
fpr gown such opinions were, 
| and must anticipate a similar 
result as to the statements of 





that it is useless to permit mis- the present day. We have scen 
sionaries to go to India, because | great and beneficial changes 
it is impracticable to convert | already effected in India: we 
any of the natives to Christiani- | ought not, therefore, to despair 


ty. On this point the Hon. 


Baronet is entirely mistaken ;_ 


for notwithstanding the admit- 
ted attachment of ‘the Hindus | 
to their ancient customs and re- 
ligion, so far is it from beivg im- 
practicable to introduce Chris- 
tianity among them, that expe- 
rience furnishes the very best 
ground on which to look for- 
ward to ultimate success. When 
we are told of the impracticabili- 
ty of converting any of the na- 
tives to Christianity, or shaking 
their ancient superstitions, I 
would ask the Hon. Baronet 
what explanation is to be giv- 
en of the fifteen millions of Mo- 
hammedans scattered over In- 
dia, most of whom have been 
couverted from the Hindu faith? 
What does he think of another 
religious sect, the Sicks, who 
have forsaken the Hindu faith, 


and freed themselves frem the | 


distinctions of cast ? What does 
he think of the foliowers of Budd- 
ha, who are very numerous, and | 
who have also” rejected cast ? 

Twenty years ago we were ac- 
customed to hear, even from 
such men as Sir Willi: am Jones, 
that no improvement in the ju- 
risprudence of India could or 
would be made. But when we 
consider the grcat improvements 


_of witnessing changes still great- 
er and better. In doing this, 
| nothing of constraint should be 
used. We ought to place the 
doctrines of Christianity before 
them like other truths, and thus 
may we hope that our object 
will be effected without distw- 
bance or discontcnt. Indeed, I 
can state, in opposition to the 
Hon. Baronet, that this has al- 
ready been the case in a multi- 
tude of instances. Hundreds of 
thousands of natives have al- 
ready been converted to Chris- 
tianity. And here let me ob- 
serve, that the Hon. Baronet 
furnishes another signal instance 
of the ignorance which prevails 
on this subject among gentle- 
men from India. In the same 
way, one gentleman of respecta- 
| bility and talents, who had _pas- 
'sed thirty years in India, and 
during thirteen of these years 
had a seat in the Supreme Coun- 
‘cil of Bengal, stated at your bar, 
that he had never heard of the 
je existence of a native Christian 
| in India until after his return to 
this country, when he first learnt 
the fact. Does not this prove 
that gentlemen, instead of seri- 
ously turning theic minds to the 
subject, in order to enable them 
to judge of the real state of the 
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case, imbibe, without refiection, 
the prevailing prejudice ? We 
know that there have been na- 
tive Christiaus in India from 
the earliest times. We know 
that for more than a century 
missionaries have gone from 
Europe, and have fixed them- 
selves in various provinces of 
the peninsula ; yet the person 
to whom I have alluded, after a 
loug residence in India, was ab- 
solutely ignorant of the fact, 
that there are any native Chris- 
tians in that part of the globe. 

* The Hon. Baronet has spo- 
ken of Swartz as a politician. 
Yes he was a politician; but un- 
der i hat circumstances ? When 
the List India Company wish- 
ed to negotiate with Hyder Al- 
ly, they could find uo one in 
whom that Chief would confide 
but the missionary Swartz.— 
They therefore employed him 
to treat with Hyder Ally. 
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thentic documents, had been 
crowned with unequivocal suc- 
cess. Many thousands had thro’ 
their means, been converted to 
Christianity ; and such was the 
respect and reyerence which 
their conduct had inspired, that, 
wherever they went, the highest 
honors were shewn them. No 
evidence, in my opinion, can 
be more clear and convincing 
than that which proves the prac- 
licabilily and saiety of convert- 
ing the Hindus; and yet such 
ure the prejudices which gentle- 
men imbibe, that they continue 
to assert the impracticability 
and the danger of the attempt. 
This precisely accords with 
what was stated in 1799 by a 
gentleman of great respectabili- 
ty in India, in a letter addressed 
to the present Dean of West- 
minster, which is printed in the 
Reports of the Society for Pro- 


He | moting Christian Knowledge :— 


became a politician, because he | ‘ You may ask,’ he says, * five 


had been a missionary ; aud be- 
cause, as a missionary, he had 
been eminently successful. His 
couverts were numerous, and 
gained, not, according to the 
vulgar and ignorant idea which 
bas been industriously propaga- 
led, from the lowest classes.” — 
Mr. Wilberforce here read a let- 
ler from Mr. Swartz, in which 
he pointedly contradicted ihe 
statement that his converts were 
Pariars, and affirmed that two 
thirds of them were of the high- 
est castes, and that the common 
prejudice on this head was ut- 
terly without foundation. “ In 
short,” he continued, “ the ef- 
forts of the missionaries to en- 
lighten the natives, as appears 
from the report of the Rev. Dr. 
Kerr, and a variety of other au- 








gentlemen cut of six, who return 
from India, their opinion of the 
state of the native Christians. 
Their reply will probably be, 
that they see no use in endeav- 
ors to propagate Christianity in 
India ; and this will be followed 
by a repetition of the common- 
place idea transferred from one 
to another without examination, 
“ What can a black fellow know 
about Christianity ?”’ This mis- 
erable jargon is what we hear 
continually used to keep an em- 
pire in darkness and degrada- 
tion. When it is recollected not 
only that the souls of the natives 
are to be benefited by the means 
to be used, but that their tem- 
poral welfare is deeply interest- 
ed in the measure, I cannot but 
be surprised at the indifference 
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which has been manifested by 
some persons to make them 
sharers of the blessings which 
we enjoy. The difficulties, 
however, which have hitherto 
opposed the adoption of betier 
feelings, are now happily van- 
ishing. We have seca of late 


years our Governor Generals of | 


India no lounger enslaved by the 
prejudices which formerly fet- 
tered their conduct. One noble- 
nan, in particular, distinguish- 
ed by his great talents, and 
whom [ am happy to cail my 
friend, succeeded by the energy 
of his mind, the wisdom of his 


measures, and the influence of 
his authority, in putting an cnd | 


to one horrible practice, which 
had been established for time 
immemorial, and which before 
his time it was thought so im- 


had proposed to abolish it would 
have been regarded as a wild 
visionary : I mean, the practice 
ef sacrificing, mouthly, at the 
island of Saugor, children to the 
Ganges. It was generally be- 
licved that this long rooted 
practice could not be touched 
without endangering our em- 
pire. Happily, Lord Wellesley 
was superior to this vulgar prej- 
udice. 
the grounds of the practice; and 


finding. that it had no foundation | 


in their sacred books, he conclu- 
ded that these periodical mur- 
ders might be prevented by 


Jaw, without causing any dis- | 


turbance or giving any alarm to 
the natives. He issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring such mur- 
ders to be capital crimes, which 
would be punished accor‘ingly ; 
and from that time humanity 


has been shocked with no mere | 
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’ Hindus as invincible. 
Colonel Walker told the Jarejah 





He first inquired into | 
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monthly sacrifices to Gunga, 
Instead of that alarm which 
migit have been anticipaied 
from so bold a measure, instead 
of that explosion which some 
persons would predict as inevi- 
table, no disturbance whatever 
was caused by this step, and 
net even a word of complaint 
was heard on the subject. 

* | will adduce another in- 
stance, to shew that the Hon. 


| Baronet is net correct, when he 


represents the prejudices of the 
Winey 


Chief that Une practice of female 
infanticide which prevailed a- 
mong them was inhuman, and 


‘recommended its abolition, he 


was answered, that that prac- 
lice had been established in Li- 


| dia for 4900 years; that it nad 
possible to check that he who 


been sactioned by all their great 
kings; that it had never been 
objected to before ;. and that the 
King of the world himself had 
approved of it, Colonel Walker, 
however, was not to be discoura- 
ged. He steadily pursued his 
object, by informing the miuds 
and removing the prejudices of 
the people. The result was, 
that within a year the same 
Chief who held the above lan- 
guage, together with all the oth- 
er Chiefs came to a resolution, 
that female infanticide should 
no Jonger be practised, and from 


that time it has ceased in this 


district. Nay, some years alter, 
the parents brought those very 
children, whom the persevering 
humanity of Colonel Walker 
had saved from destruction, to 
that gentieman, saying, * Here 
are your children—they are not 
ours—they are yours 

“Tn like manner might anoth- 
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ey horrid practice, that of burn- \ idea of the levily and indiffer- 


jz women on the funeral pile 
of their husbands, be put a stop 
to Whatever difficulties may 
exist, I feel confident, that had 
Lord Wellesley continued ia In 
di; but one year longer, the 


frequency of such scenes would | 


have been Ciminished. 
told that these sacrifices are vol- 
uotary : but this is not true.— 








ence which prevail among the 
Hindus who attend such specta- 


cles; a circumstance which of 


ilself proves their common oc- 
currence. These sacrifices are 
not made with the solemnily 
which we mightexpect to accom- 


We are ; pany a religious rite; indecert 


mirth and laughter are its con- 
stant accompaniments ; and the 


The poor creatures ave forced to | nearest relations of the sufferer, 


suimit to this crue! death by a 
dresd of the slow torment of a 


| 


the very sou who with his own 
hand kindles the pile, are seen 


wretched life, prolonged only to | talking with gaiety and uncon- 


feel insult, and to be pursued by 
reproach and obloquy. to which 
every woman is subjected who 
refuses to resign herself to this 
barbarous strperstition. In most 
cases they are compelled to de- 
vole themselves to death, to a- 
void the scorn and resentment 
even of their own nearest rela- 
tions. These sacrifices are encour- 
aged by the Bramins ; and, shock- 
mg to say, they have consdera- 
bly increased since India has 
beenunder our government. The 
Mohammedans, as we are told 
by Bernier, would never permit 
them to take place without pre- 
vicus votice. The same author 
stales, that when women who 
have been goaded by the dread 
of scorn to devole themselves to 
the lames, have, on approach- 
ing the fatal pile, wished to re- 
eal the couseut they had given. 
they were not allowed to do so 


the pile, and pushing them into 
the mass of flame with long 
poles, while their agonizing 
shrieks were drowned by the 
Noise of druins. and the savage 
shouts of the surrounding multi- 


tude. We can hardly have an) 








| 


cern; the whole scene present- 
ing an appearance similar to 
that furnished by a fair or rus- 
tic merry meeting in this coun- 
ury. 

“Attempts have recently been 
made to ascertain the number of 
females thus burned alive. In 
1803 an inquiry was set on foot, 
by means of Dr. Carey ; and by 
an actual enumeration it was 
found, that in a small district 
round Calcutta 275 burnings 
took place within six months ; 
and it was estimated, that in all 
the Bengal provinces no fewer 
than ten thousand persons were 
thus consigned to death in the 
course of the year. But wheth- 
cr it be ten thousand women, or 
a somewhat smaller number who 
are thus burned alive, is it not 
dreadful that in any part of the 
territories of the King of Great 


| Britain such a system should 
The Bramins were seen forcing | exist ? And that when, by the 
the wretched victims to ascend | operation of natural causes, a 





family loses one parent, they 
should be left doubly orphans. 
deprived by a barbarous super- 
stition of the other? Under 
these Circumstances, is it to be 
made a matter of charge and 
complaint against us, that we 
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wish distinctly to mark our anx- 
iety lo enlighten our fellow-sub- 
jects, to give them useful knowl- 
edge, to. instruct them in the 
arls ef civilized life, and to in- 
fuse into their minds the doc- 
trines of Christianity ? Oh! Sir, 
if we lived nearer these unfortu- 
nate people, their distressed sit- 
uation would exact from us more 
prompt relief. It was formerly 
my task to plead the cause of a 
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Scrafton, &c. 3d, The concur- 
rent testimony of such men as 
Governor Holwell, Lord Teiga- 
mouth, Sir John Macpherson, 
Lord Cornwallis, Sir W. Jones, 
Sir James Mackintosh, &c. &c. 
We shall not at present think 
it necessary to give the quota- 
tions at length. They agree re- 
markably in assigning to the na- 
tives of Hindustan, an extraor- 
dinary degree of moral debase- 


people, whose woes affected ev- |} ment ; and they show that the 


ery heart, and who were finally | 


vices impuled to them are not 


rescued from the situation in | confined to the lower orders, but 
which they groancd by the Abo- | that they equally prevail even 
lition of the “Slave Trade. ‘That i in the highest class, that of the 


cause was doubtless the cause of | 
suffering humanity: but I declare, 
that even if we entirely exclude 
the consideration of religion, hu- 
manily appears to me to be ctill 
more concerned in the cause I 
am now pleading, than in that 
of which I was formerly the ad- 
vocate.” 

In reply to the assertion of 
Sir H. Montgomery, that the 
morals of the Hindus were al- 
ready better than those of the 
people of this country, Mr. Wil- 
berforce produced a great varie- 
ty of extracts, all tending to dis- 
prove that asserlion, and to shew 
that the moral and social charac- 
ter of the Hindus is singularly 
debased. The documents from 
which these extracts were taken, 
were, Ist, the answers of the 


Zillah judges to questions put | 


to them by Lord Wellesley, res- 
pecting the moral state of the 
people of India ; which had 
been laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, and which 
exhibited a frightful picture of 
vice and moral degradation. 2d, 
The works of such writers as 
Bernier, Tournefort, Sonnerat, 





Bramins, 

“ Such,” said Mr. Wilberforce, 
‘are those whose moral chat- 
acter the Hon. Baronet extols 
above that of his own country. 
We need not now go into the 
causes of this degradation; but 
henceforth it will be chargeable 
on us, if, our attention being 
called to the subject, we make 
no efforts for its redress. He who 
knows my heart knows that I 
have not produced this melan- 
choly picture to exult over it, 
but that it is with grief, and 
shame, and pain I view it; and 
I mourn, that during the last 
fifty years, this country should 
not have done more to raise se 
many millions of our fellow- 
creatures; also, let it not be 
forgotten, our fellow. subjects ; 
from their present state of 
wretchedness and depression.— 
The truth is, we have been mis- 
led on the subject. The excel- 
lent understanding of Lord Wel- 
lesley enabled him to burst those 
bonds of prejudice which had 
confined others, and to confer 
be-efits on that unhappy race 


for which millions yet unbore 
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will bless his name. The happi- 
ness of nations, be it ever remem- 
pered, depends more on their 
moral habits, than on their po- 
litical greatness ; for asthe poet 
bas well observed, 


Still to ourselves in every place con- 
signed, 

Our own telicity we make or find: 

With secret course which no loud 
storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domes- 
tic joy. 


These poor men we should cn- 
sider as our Clients; and in us 
they ought to find palrons ever 
disposed to apply an adequate 
remedy tothe evils they endure ; 
and in n0 way can so much be 
done to advance their happiness, 
as by improving their moral con- 
dilion. I trust there are none 
here who do not feel the bless- 
ings this country owes to the 
moral habits of its inhabitants. 
To be a courtly and polite na- 
tion will go but a little way to- 
wards the general happiness. 
Was not France a polite nation ? 
But what horrors have we not 
witnessed there? Part of our 
happiness is doubtless to be as- 
cribed to our free constitution, 
buta great deal more to that 
morality which flows from the 
doctrines of Christianity so prov- 
identially connected withit. If 
we take the Hon. Baronet’s view 
of this subject, and sit down in 
hopeless dejection and despair, 
conceiving that no remedy. can 
be applied to the evils which are 
admitted to exisi, our conduct 
will be highly reprehensible. I 
for my part hold it to be absolute 
blasphemy to believe, that that 
Steat Being to whom we owe 
our existence, has doomed so 
inrge a portion of mankind to re- 
Vor, VIL. No, 8, 
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main for ever in that state in 
which we sce Uie natives of In- 
dia at thisday. Iam confident 
that his providence has furnish- 
ed remedies fitted to the case ; 
and I hold it to be our duty 
prudently and discreetly to ap- 
ply them: and IT am satisfied, 
on grounds which I have alrea- 
dy stated, that not only may 
this be safely attempted, but 
that its accomplishment will be 
in ht highest degree benefi- 
cial.’ 

Mr. Wilberforce then adduced 
various facts, to shew that there 
was not that extreme sensibili- 
ty on the part of the natives 
which gentlemen would lead the 
house to believe ; and particu- 
larly adverted to the circum- 
stance of a tract having been 
published by a native convert 
in Calcutta, reflecting in a very 
offensive manner on Mohamed, 
of which 300 had been circula- 
ted iu that city and its vicinity ; 
bat only one of which had ever 
been heard of afterwards. And 
the way in which this one came 
to be heard of was this: A Mo- 
hammedan merchant, into whose 
hands it fell, brought it to one of 
the native Pundits of the Col- 
lege of Calcutta, with a request 
that he would answer it, and 
vindicate the character of his 
prophet. And if this was the 
line of conduct pursued by Mo- 
hammedans, who were admitted 
to be more violent in what con- 
cerned their religion than the 
Hindus, was it not a proof that 
the attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity in the manner proposed 
would excite no alarm? As for 
the case of the mutiny at Vel- 
lore, he declared, that if the 


time of the House would allow 
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him, he could prove that the 
conduct of the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, on that occasion 
had been marked by a patient 
endurance and long suffering, 
under the most unwarranted 
provocations, which was quite 
surprising. Nor was there the | 
slightest ground for alleging that 
the mutiny had in any way 
been produced by the labors of | 
missionaries. Mr. Wilberforce | 
here produced a number of ex- 
tr cts from the papers on the 
table, in proof of these proposi- 
tions. The only method which 
the missionaries ever thought of 
using for accomplishing their 
purpose, was persuasion. Tn the 
case of the mutiny at Vellore, 
coercive mensures of the most 
aggravating description had been 
resorted to. In one instance, a 
native regiment was broke ;— 
nineteen individuals were tried. 
and two were sentenced to re- 
ceive 900 lashes each on their 
bare backs ; and all this because 
they would not submit to the 
orders prohibiting them to wear 
the distinctive marks of their 
cast while on duty, and requi 
ring them to shave their whisk- 
ers, and exchange their turbans 
for caps. ‘There was, therefore, 
no occasion to resort to the hy- 
pothesis of missionary altempts, 
in order to explain the causes of 
this mutiny. ‘The causes were 
sufficiently obvious. 
be recollected, that even Peter 
the Great, who could do almost 
any thing with his subjects, had 
reason to repent of having touch- 
ed the beards of the Muscovites. 
The disturbances at Hydrabad 
eausliv proved what was the 
true nature of the evil. Here 
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It would | 





there were 10,000 troops who 
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were ordered to shave ther 
whiskers. This caused a strong 
sensation among them. They 
refused to comply with the or- 
der; nor could the commander 
find one native corps to stand by 
him ; and at length he wisely 
revoked the obnoxious order on 
his own responsibility. This at 
once allayed the tumult, and 
the troops instantly returned to 
their duty. All this time the 
adherents of Tippoo Sultaun’s 
family did what they could to 
increase the irritation of the 
troops. It therefore seemed 
hardthat the missionaries, whose 
conduct had uniformly been so 
prudent, should be charged with 
being the cause of these distur- 
bances. Mr. Wilberforce said 
he was far from being one of 
those who thought that our In- 
dian empire was not exposed 
to great dangers: he thought 
it was, and that we ought to 
strengthen ourselves in that 
quarter; but our real danger 
lay in the moral degradation of 
the natives, and the true cure 
of that danger in their moral 
improvement. And this, indeed, 
was the opinion actually expres- 
sed by some of the judges whom 
Lord Wellesley had consulted 
respecting the moral state of the 
population. “ Something,” said 
they, “* must be done to reform 
The 
best laws can have only a par- 
tial effect. The only hope of di- 
minishing the nur-ber of crimes 
arises from inipressing on their 
minds a dread of an hereafter.” 
The Hon. Baronet, however, 
said, that the attempt to give 
religious instruction to the na- 
tives would cause nothing but 
confusion, disorder, and tumult. 
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Here, however, he proceeded on 
theory and speculation ; while 
those who were opposed to him 
rested on the solid ground of 
fact and experience. 

« If instruction,” continued 
Mr. Wilberforce, “ can be given 
to our native subjects without 
danger, as I have proved it can, 
I need not detain you with 
shewing that it ought to be 
given. Jt is politically neces- 
sary to the security of India, 
which at present we do not hold 
by avery secure tenure. By beco- 
ning Christians, the natives will 
become attached in heart to the 
British, to whom they will have 
been indebted for the greatest of 
all obligations—a knowledge of 
the Gospel. This I regard as an 
indisputable consequence; and if 
so, hever was a duty so clear, so 
strong, so imperious, so irresisti- 
ble, as that which calls upon us 
to instruct the people of India. 
To the performance of this great 
duly, we ought to suffer nothing 
tooperate asa bar. And shall 
this House then endeavor to 
prevent the Government from 
doing that which we propose, 
namtly, to permit instruction to 
be given ? Can it be, sir, that it 
is in a British House of Com- 
wwons that I am forced to enter 
into this length of argument on 
such a subject, and that too in a 
session of Parliament, when a 
claim on the part of theCatholics, 
who though differing essential- 
ly from the Established Church 
already enjoy a free toleration, 
to equality of rights with our- 
selves, has been favorably con- 
sidered, and refused at last, on 
your part, I am sure, sir, and on 
that of the House, with pain ? 
4s it at such a period as this that 








we are to reject this claim which 
has been preferred on behalf of 
the natives of India? Shall we 
reluse to permit the endeavor to 
improve them ? Shall we forbid 
them to be instructed ? When 
such is the question, shall we 
calmly move the Order of the 
Day upon it, and treat itasa 
subject unfit to be entertained ?”” 

“I am not a little struck, 
sir, with the great resemblance 
which the objections to this 
measure bear to those former- 
ly used against the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. But, sir, we 
have lived to see the day when 
all have cousentaneously rejoic- 
ed in our success; aud I trust, 
we shall live to see the day 
when all, with equal exultation, 
will triumph in the success of 
the measure we are now con- 
sidering. We were then, as 
now, assaulted by the weight 
of local authority. We were 
told, that the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade would be product- 
ive of numerous evils. We 
were told by West Indians, that 
the slaves would confound eman- 
cipation with abolition, and that 
insurrections must follow. We 
were told by men who had pas- 
sed a life-time in Africa, that 
the Slave Trade was a source of 
happiness to that country. We 
were told by almost the whole 
body of West Indiaus, by na- 
val and military commanders 
who had resided there, that the 
slaves in those islands were as 
happy as the day was long, and 
far happier than the lower clas- 
ses in this country, for they 
were dancing all night. How 
had these assertions and predic- 
tions been made good ? In every 
instance, it appeared that those 
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who made them had formed er- 
roneous ideas on the subject ; 
and it is somewhat remarkuable 
that siuce the passing of the 
Abolition Act, as if providen- 
tially to take away even the 
color of a pretext for maligniug 
that measure, no insurrection of 
any kind had occurred. Scarce- 
ly ever belore has so long a pe- 
riod passed without an insurrec- 


it will be with the assertions and 


on the present occasion. 
** [u trespassing so long on the 


influenced by a deep sense of the 
paramount importance of the 
question ; and I should have 
been sorry not to have had the 
opportunity of expressing my 
sentiments upon it. I could, it 
is true, say more ; but I will no 
longer encroach on that kind- 
ness and indulgence which have 
already been so liberally extend- 
ed towards me. In resuming my 
seat, I beg to say, that being 
convinced that true liberty and 
true happiness are but other 


that persuasion | feel Christiani- 
ty to be the greatest boon we 
could bestow on the natives of 
India. And I trust, when gen- 
tlemen consider, both: how strong 


my cause is, and how strongly | 


the people of this country feel 
it, they will see that the subject 
is not one which ought to be 
lightly treated. From the anx- 
jety which pervades all parts of 
the kingdom to administer to 
the comfort and improvement 
of our fellow subjects in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, it will be 
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felt, that the present is a call 
which ought not, in prudence. to 
be resisted. Let no man think 
that the petitions which have 
loaded the table of this House, 
have been produced by a burst of 
momentary enthusiasm, or that 
the zeal which actuates the pe- 
titioners will soon be expended. 
No, sir, it will be found to be 


| steady asthe light of Heaven. 
tion in one or other of our colo- | 
nies as has elapsed since that | 
measure was carried. So I trust | 


While the sun and moon con- 
tinue to shine in the firmament, 
so long will this object be pur- 


' sued with unabating ardor, until 
predictions which are employed | 


the great work be accomplished. 


| Unless gentlemen wish that the 


' whole country should ring from 
- m | 
time of the House I have been 


one end of it to the other with 
loud and reiterated calls for the 
adoption of this measure, they 
will now accede to it; for the 
earnestness of those who now 
raise their voices in ils favor 
will never be repressed until the 
sacred and holy cause prevail, 
until that consummation which 
they so devoutly seek be com- 
pletely attained.’’* 

Mr. ForseEs lamented the 


' manner in which the House was 


called to discuss this question, 


before they had heard suffi<ient 
names for Christianily, it is in | 


evidence upon it. If, however, 


'the House would advert to the 


evidence given by Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Cooper, Sir John Malcom, 
&c. it would be convinced o! 
the danger which must ensuc 
from this measure. He was himn- 
self not hostile to the conversion 


i 


* It has proved impossible to give 
more than an outline of this splendid 
speech, and particularly to catch 
those frequent bursts of eloquence 
with which it was illuminated. All 
we have been able to do is to give 
our readers some idea of the argue 
ment. 
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of the natives to Christianity, 
if it could be done with pru- 
dence, but he thought it imprac- 
ticable. Of late the House had 
had several warnings on this 
subject. The massacre at Tra- 
yuncore, among other events, 
afforded a convincing proof of 
the temper of our native troops. 
That melancholy event was to 
be attributed solely to the im- 
pression made on the soldiery, 
that it was the purpose of Gov- 
ernment to convert them by 
force. ‘This shewed the ex- 
treme danger of iuterfering with 
the religion of the Hindus, and 
the extreme impolicy of the 
preset Resolution, especially as 
missiouaries might go out under 
the third resolution without this 
formal recognition of themwhich 
was likely to be followed by the 
worst effects. Religious contro- 
versy had produced fatal conse- 
quences even in this enlightened 
country ; how much more was it 
to be dreaded in India? 

Mr. Forbes proceeded to ar- 
gue at some length against the 
possibility of making converts 
amoug the Hindus, and in favor 
of the morality of that people ; 
and concluded with saying, that 
in his opinion, the 13th resolu- 
tion was wholly unnecessary, in- 
asmuch as, under the 3d resolu- 
tion, missionaries might be allow- 
ed to go to India without being 
expressly named; and he also 
apprehended from it the worst 
consequences. He therefore en- 
treated the House to pause be- 
lore they signed the death-war- 
raut of all classes of Europeans 
in India, and exhorted them to 
strain every nerve to oppose a 
measure so unwise and so fraught 
with destruction. 





Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Finvay, 
(Member for Glasgow,) and Mr. 
ALEXANDER, spoke on the same 
side, and reiterated many of the 
same arguments. 

Mr. PETER Moors. also repro- 
bated the proposed Resolution, and 
the measures which it was intended 
to found upon it, as highly danger- 
ous; defended at considerable length 
the moral character of the Hindus ; 
and denied the practicability of ma- 
king a single convert from among 
them. He desired Mr. Wilberforce 
to Jay his hand on his hear, as he 
did, and s2y whether he ever knew a 
missionary to make an honest man, 
or a convert who did not turn cut a 
rogue. How indeed could it be 
otherwise, when conversicn must be- 
gin with men forsaking their Gop, 
the Gsod of their fathers? The Res- 
olution, if carried, he was convinced 
would lead to the destruction of our 
Indian empire, and on that appre- 
hension he gave his vote against 
it. 

Sir Taomas Sutton (member 
for Surry) said, he did not think 
that Mr. Wilberforce had argued 
this question fairly. The questian 
was not, whether it would be prop- 
er to extend Christianity to all or- 
ders of men; a point on whict there 
could be no difference of opinion ; 
but what was the best way of ac- 
complishing so desirable an object. 
Now this Resolution did not seem 
to him calculated to promote that 
end. It cid not indeed profess or 
imply that compulsion was to be 
used in the work of conversion, but 
neither did it state what was the 
course to be pursued. It simply 
announced, that the Hindus were 
to be converted; and he could not 
but think that it was the surest way 
to defeat the end to proclaim the 
intention beforehand. Under this 
convietion, and being of opinion, 
that the third resciution, which con- 
veyed to the court of Directors the 
power of sending persons to India 
generally, was sufficient tocover this 
case also, he would vote against the, 
present Resolution. 

Mr. PENDERGRAST objected to 
Mr. Wilberferce’s statement of the 
blameless demeanour of the mis 
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sionaries, and stated, that even Dr 
Carey, who he beheved had behav- 
ed with great propriety during the 
government of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, and had therefore been selected 
by that nobleman to be one of the 
J’rofessors of the College at Calcut- 
ta, to the duties of wich situation 
he had been particularly attentive, 
as soon as the Marquis quitted In- 
dia, completely and instantly chan- 
ged his character, which, from be- 
ing highly exemplary, became one 
of the most reprehensible descrip- 
tion. After ghe departure ef the 
Marquis, he had gone int» the pub- 
lic market place, and mounting a 
hogshead, addressed a Jarge con- 
course of native Indians. His ser- 
mon in the commencement was ad- 
mirable ; but as soon as he had fix- 
ed the attention of the multitude by 
his eloquence, he began to draw 
comparisons between the Christian 
religion, and that of the Moham- 
medans and Hindus in such gross 
terms, that at one time the populace 
were ready to seize and sacrifice 
him to their vengeance, which they 
would have done but for the police 
officers, who at the risk of their own 
lives, rescued him from the indigna- 
tion ot the crowd. ‘This affair being 
reported to the Government, an or- 


der was issued for Dr. Carey to de- | have entered very largely into the 
sist from such proceedings, on pain | 


of being sent cut of the country. | 


Mr. Pendergrast, afier adverting to 
the admitted facts, that the diaboli- 
ca! practices of infanticide and of sa- 
crificing children to the Ganges had 
been put an end to by the interfer- 


ence of Government. and to the | 


acknowledged power of the Gov- 


ernment to prevent also the burning | 
of women, asked where then was the ! 


necessity for sending out missiona- 


greater number of clergymen ought 
to be sent to India, who should be 
respectably paid, and that no civil 
stauon should be without a chaplain ; 
but he would not consent to sending 
Missionaries not of the Established 
Church. 

Mr. R. THornvron (Chairman 
of the Court of Directors) said, he 
was one of those who apprehended 


no Canger from: the Resolution before | 
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the House: on the contrary, he re. 
garded it as the best protection to 
the religion of the natives. The 
people of this country had so strong- 
ly marked their sense of the neces- 
sity of this measure, that he was as- 
tonished to find it so stre:uousiy op- 
yosed. No tewer than 900 petitions 
iad been sent to the bai of that 
House in favor of it, while not one 
had appeared against it. He cer- 
tainly was not of opinion, that the 
Sd resolution would answer all the 
purposes intended to be effected by 
the 13th. Ags for what had been al- 
teged respecting the evils that had 
fiowed, or were still likely to flow 
from the attempt to introduce mis- 
sionaries into India, he regarded it 
as a libel on truth. No such evils 
could arise from the propagation of 
a religion of universal peace and har- 
mony, of purity and love. At the 
same time, he should doubtless pre- 
fer missionaries of the Established 
Church ; and he trusted that Gov- 
ernment, in their selection of proper 
persons, would prefer them too. He 
voted for the Rescluticn, under the 
fullest conviction that it eught to be 
passed, and could be productive of 
no bac effect. 

Mr. W. Sm1TH said, that had he 
risen at an earlier hour, he would 


subject. ‘lhis had now been render- 
ed unnecessary by the able and elo- 
uent manner in which his Hon. 
riend had addressed them. He 


| rose chiefly in consequence of what 


had fallen from Sir T. Sutton. ‘The 
Honorable Baronet agreed that the 
propagation of Christianity in India 
was a desirable object, but objected 
to the means. Now it was some- 
what remarkable. that Major Scott 


, | W aring, one of the strongest oppo- 
ries? He agreed indeed, that a | 


nents of the proposed measure, had 


‘said, that it was not the Court of 


Directors, it was not the Indian Gov- 
ernment, who were to blame, for not 
causing Christianity to be propa- 
gated in India, but the Legislature, 
who had not pointed it out as their 
duty ; and now when the Legisla- 
ture came forward to do this, it was 
vehemently objected to. An Hon- 
orable Gentleman had just told the 
House a mest miraculous story 
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Dr. Carey. This extraordinary man, 
during Lord Wellesley’s stay in In 
dia, had been every thing that hu- 
man nature could be; yet, strange to 
tell, the instant his Lordship quitted 
India, the whole complexion of his 
character, and the whole tenor of 
his conduct were instantaneously 
changed. ‘This was scarcely credt- 
ble. But when the Honorable Gen- 
tleman added, that in Consequence 
ef the abuse and invectives em- 
ploved by Dr. Carey, an attentive 
and admiring audience was sudden- 
ly changed into assassins and mur- 
derers, the whole statement wore a 
most singular aspect. He begged 
to ask che Honorable Gentleman 
how he knew the intention of the na- 
tives to murder Dr Carey ? Or on 
what evidence the whole of this 
strange and incredible statement 
stood ? Another Honorable Gentle- 
man hadreferred to the authority of 
Mr. Hastings on this subject. But 
what in truth had Mr. Hastings 
said? He had strongly objected, it 
was truc, to a religious establish- 
ment for India, but regarded unau- 
thorized missionaries aS Compara- 
tively harmless. He admitted, that it 
was hardly to be expected that so 
great an object as that of the conver- 
sion of the Hindus from their idola- 
trous worship to Christianity could be 
effected without encountering great 
difficulties. Toexpect this, would be 
contrary toallanalogy. A greatand 
glorious object however was in view, 
and its attainment was worthy of 
the strenuous and unceasing, but at 
the same time the prudent efforts 
of the professors of the Christian 
faith. 

Mr. Smith adverted to various in- 
consistences which had marked the 
conduct of the opponents of this 
measure. He had even heard the 
alarm of danger, frou: attempting 
to persuade the Hindus to become 
Christians, sounded by men who had 
not scrupled to seize the idol and 
the car of Juggernaut for the sake 
of securing some paltry tribute. He 
would call on the House to let their 
fears operate where they ought to 
operate ; namely, todeter them from 
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no fear of the préjudices of the na- 
tives when our pockets were to be 
filled or our dominions extended. 
We had placed our feet without fear 
on the necks of the native princes. 
We had crushed their power and 
overturned their thrones, and seat- 
ed ourselves in their place without 
the expression of a single appre- 
hensicn ; and now we trembled at 
the idea of making to them the 
offer of the greatest blessing which 
we could bestew on them. Let us 
not shew fear in the cause in which, 
above ail others, we should shew 
courage ; while wedisplav rashness 
when forbearance would have bet- 
ter become us. The present Reso- 
lution, which could not excite any 
reasonable fear, had his full appro- 
bation. 


Mr, PENDERGRAST explained, 


‘that the offensive words used by 


Dr. Carey were, that those who 


professed paganism would be thrown 


into the flames of hell as a punish- 
ment for their idolatry, if they did 
not turn from it” 

Mr. Lusaincton was fully of 
opinion, that the Resolution did not 
contain any thing dangerous to our 
empire in India: on the contrary, it 
was Calculated to quell any fears 
that might arise in the minds of the 
Hindus. He differed greatly, at 
the same time, from Mr. Wilber- 
force in his estimate of the Hindu 
character ; and he would take a fu- 
ture opportunity of explaining him- 
self on this subject, and of exposing 
the misrepresentations of Dr. Buch- 
anan, who, hedid not hesitate to say, 
had given an account of the Hindus 
which wasilliberal, unchristian, and 
unjust. 

Mr. Henny TuornTon shewed 
in a few words how mistaken was 
the idea that the third resolution 
(which referred to commercial per- 
sons only) rendered the 13th super- 
fluous ; the latter being, in his view, 
absolutely requisite, in order to the 
permission of persons to go out to 
India for the purpose of propaga- 
ting Christianity. 

On the Givision, the numbers were: 
In favor of the Resolution. . 89 





injuring, not from benefiting their 
Vastern subjects. There had been 





Againstit . . 2. 2 2. « 56_ 
Majority .« . . 0. 8S 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


New- Yorl:, 16th Feb. 1814. 


Messrs. Eprtrors, 

HavinG witnessed the lively in- 
terest that some of the readers of 
vour valuable Magazine tike in the 
progress which the word of life is 
inaking among those who were sit- 
ting in darkness and delusion, I send 
vou the following communication, as 
made to the Young Men’s Auscilia- 
ry Missionary Society of this City, 
at our last meeting ; believing as I 
«to that the prospect of the revival 
of the religion of Jesus, in the land 
where the primitive apostles preach- 
ed it, must be highly gratifying to 
“vou, and the friends fg Zion gene- 
Tally. 

Yours very respectfully, 
PHILO L. MILLS. 


Extracts from a letter contain- 
ing information relative to the 


spreading of Christianity in | 


the East, communicated by Dr. 
Naudi, to some persons in Lon- 
don. 


Londen, 29th June, 1815. 


A. sttenr sketch of Dr. Naudi’s 
character, and of the circumstances 


which led to the developement of 


the following anecdotes, may not be 
an uninteresting introduction. 
“The very important commer- 
cial situation of Malta renders it a 
peculiarly good channel for the con- 
veyance of Christian instruction to 
many places in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. The liberal education of 
a medical man, united to a mind 
emancipated from the shackles of 
Romish bigotry, and enlightened by 
the spirit of pure benevolence, have 
qualined Dr. Naudi to be a highly 
useful instrument in the promotion 
of this great cause. Dr. Naudi was 
educated a Roman Catholic, but 
had probably never bestowed any 
very close thoughts on serious sub- 
jects till he met, rather accidentally, 


vith sore relisious books from Eing- | 








land ; these arrested his attention, 
and he has been since that time. 
an increasingly thoughtful character. 
He had successfully pactised ag 
physician in Malta for some years, 
when, about eleven months ago, the 
Governor requested hin to selec: 
one of his most suitable pupils tc 
send to England, minutely to inves. 


| tigate the plan of hospitals ; also to 


inspect schoois, and other beneve 
lent institutions, and to bring back 
any suggestions which might be use. 
ful in improving or forming such 
establishments with them. Naudi, 
pleased with the opportunity of vis- 
iting the country where the Bible 
Society originated, immediately of- 
fered himself for this appointment, 
and arrived in England last July — 
His account of the relizious state of 
the Continent is highly interesting. 
The dreadful political earthquakes 
that have torn kingdoms asunder, 
and made humanity weep at the un- 
paralleled sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures, have had not less power- 
ful effects in rending the mental veil 
of thick obscurity which have so 
long overspread this part of the 
world. 

‘** A relation of the foliowing oc- 
currences, will be given nearly ir 
Dr. Naudi’s words, and if the Eng- 
lish idiom should not always be pre- 
served, no further apology can be 
deemed necessary than that eleven 
months ago, he was totally ignorant 
of our language. 

“In the city of Naples, which is 
peopled by seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants, several convents and 
monasteries, containing an iniinite 
number of friars and monks, have 
Leen suppressed by Bonaparte. 
whose inotive doubtless was his owt 
agerandizement ; but I think we 
may observe the hand of Providence 
in it, in overthrowing one of the ob- 
stacles to the dispersion of the dt- 
vine word in those fine countrics. 
and [ will add as a proof, that in 
this same city since the year 1805, 
there has been instituted a society 
of pious Christians, devoted to ¢* 
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1 to their fellow-creatures, as 
well in temporal as in spiritual 
wants; and this Society, eleven 
months ago, was composed of five 
chousand frersons. ‘These meet on 
Sundavs in different churches, read 
the Bible, and -y hymns and 
psalms to the Most High, to whom 
thev confide their wants, and whose 
assistance they implore. There 1s 
another Society of the same kind, 
in one of the most important islands 
of the Mediterranean Sea, in which 
about one hundred and forty persons 
are united together, for no other 
purpose than that of promoting the 
spiritual good of their fellow-crea- 
tures* ‘hey meet on Sundays— 
begin by reading the Bible, when 
one or more of those present ex- 
plain a text extempore in a very 
simple manner ; they pray together, 
and then make reflections on vari- 
ous subjects, which can promote 
Christianity not only in their own 
country, but also among strangers 
and those of the other islands.—At 
Mount Lebanon,t which must not 
be considered as ane single moun- 
tain, but a very populous and exten- 
sive mountain district, there are 
thirteen bishops and an archbishop, 
but all so poor that they can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the rest of 
the people ; and so ignorant that 
they can hardly support their char- 
acter. We have sent twenty Ara- 
bic Bibles to the archbishop Paleo- 
logs; this gentleman distributed 
them to the bishops, and to some 
other characters. To our great 
pleasure the archbishop wrote me, 
that these bishops and the ‘others 
now collect the people every Sunday, 
and read the Bible in the language 
they can understand. What satis- 
laction has it proved to my friends 
at Malta to know, that by these 
twenty Bibles, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons of 
those very countries have begun to 
hear the word of God, and to praise 
the Most High in the language of 
“ie sacred Bible. 

ome 
wae aura letter says that a froor 
pron as the means of gathering 


t In the ancient Judea. 


Vou. VIL No. 3. 





‘Some months ago I met with 
Haw Gelluli, first minister of the 
Bey of ‘Tunis, who was appointed 
by his court to reside some time at 
Malta. He was about fifty-five 
years of age, and much — 
among the Mahomedans. On my 
being called in to prescribe for one 
of his followers, as I approached 
Gelluli, I observed him employed 
in reading an Arabic book ; enqui- 
ring respecting it, he answered, 
that he was particularly fond of 
reading, when he could get Arabic 
books. I told him IJ should be hap- 
py to give him a book, by the read- 
ing of which he might derive great 

rofit ; he desired me to do so. The 
ollowing day 1 sent him a Bible, 
which he immediately began to read 
with earnestness. A few days af- 
terwards, when I called upon him, 
l saw him from some distance, read- 
ing the holy book to all his followers. 
1 stopped for a few minutes to ob- 
serve him reading the xvth chapter 
of St. Luke with so much interest, 
and twenty-four Turks listening to 
him with the greatest attention, 1 
went in, and having desired me to 
sit down, he continued his reading, 
at the concfusion of every verse, 
saying, ** Alla, Alla,” it is true, it 
is true. After he had finished, he 
said to me,. *‘ | am very much obli- 
ged to you; Iam reading your book 
with great pleasure, and explaining 
it to these my attendants.” In the 
course of a few days, he told me he 
began to be convinced that Jesus 
Christ was a prophet of the same 
character as Mahomet, and in no 
way interior, if the miracles were 
true. ‘This was a great confession ; 
for though the Turks in general ad- 
mit that Jesus Christ was a prophet, 
they consider him very interior to 
Mahomet, whom they believe to 
have been the only messenger from 
God sent to give the law and rule of 
life to man. 

“The miracles of Christ were 
what struck Gelluli’s mind the most; 
and respecting these particulars he 
wanted to be satisfied. 1 had much 
conversation with him at different 
times, and found him quite disposed 
to be persuaded of the truth —Be- 
fore I left Malta, he said of his own 
accord, ** that the best proof of the 
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truth of the miracles of Christ was, 
that he always wrought them in 
the presence of the people.” This 
is a particularly striking observation 
from a disciple of Mahomet, who 
performed all his miracles in pri- 
vate ; and proves that the grace of 
God, through the reading of the 
holy Scriptures, was already grow- 
ing in his heart. One of my first 
enguiries on returning to Malta, 
will be respecting Haw Gelluli ; 
and [ shall not fail to let my Eng- 
lish friends know whether the work | 
of conversion has been completed in 
him or not. 

“The Prince Caramanali, only 
son of the Bashaw Caramanali of 
Trifflis, the capital of Georgia in | 
the Persian Territory, was a young 
man of bad character, and having 
quarrelled with his father, was 
ob}iged to quit the neighborhood of 
the “aspian Sea and retire to Scan- 
dinavia, where my friend Mr. Man- 
ali lived. On observing some mod- 
ern Greek Testaments at Manali’s 
house, Caramanali said that he had 
already seen one at his father’s ; 
the book was exactly the same, and 
he had begun to find satisfaction in 
reading it. Manali perceiving that 
it was then a good opportunity, gave 
hima Testament. ‘This gentleman 
was indefatigable in reading and 
considering the holy book ; in which 
he very often desired Manali to be 
with him. At length Caramanali | 
was converted to Christianity, and 
now lives at St. John d’? Arc, on a 
pension assigned to him by his fa- 
ther, who no longer fears the effect 
of his once turbulent spirit. Here 
he is desiring Bibles from the Socie- 
ty, and living as he does, amidst 
the greatest bigotry and supersti- 
tion, may be eminently useful in 
distributing them.* 

“ A Jew by the name of Mur- 
thim, being about four years ago 
much indisposed, was advised to 
leave Africa, and visit Malta, for 
change of air and medical advice. | 
Some days after his arrival, he was 
introduced to me asa physician. Af- 

——_ 

* The other account says, this 
young Prince goes about with his 
Bible in his hand to persuade. 











| Continent, it will 
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ter having prescribed for him, he 
noticed some tracts on my table, 
pubiished by the Society for promo- 
ting Christianity among the Jews, 
Murthim took up one of the pam- 
phiets which contained an explana- 
tion of the prophecies of Isaiah, re- 
lating to the coming of the Messiah, 
in Hebrew and English: he asked 
what it was, and I related to him 
the history of the Society from which 
I had these pamphlets. He answer- 


‘ed very coldly, saying, that if this 


Society succecded in Converting any 
of the Jews in England, or on the 
quite useless 
with all the Syrian Jews, particular- 
ly with those of Jerusalem. He was 
anative of this place, and as they 
are much more zealous in strictly 
adhering to their Mosaic ritual, they 
look down with contempt on their 
more lax European brethren. I at 
length succeeded in pursuading him 
to take the tract home with him, 
and read it at his leisure. Two 
days afterwards he called again ; 
and when I had prescribed for him, 
I asked him what he thought of the 
little book ? He answered, “ that it 
was of no use to him, as it wasa 
portion of the Scriptures which he 
always kept with him ; but that he 
found it very well written, and was 
surprised to find Christians in Eng- 
land so careful in keeping to the 
original; then he said it was just 
the same as in our Scripture. | 


| then gave him some other pam- 
| phlets from the same Society. Af- 
_ ter a few days he called again, when 


he said, without my asking him, that 
he was glad to have read the others, 


, but sorry that he was not able to 


understand the English. As_ this 
consisted in general of portions from 
the New Testament, in explanation 
of the prophecies, I lent him the 
Testament in Hebrew, printed at 
tome. He called again upon me 
sooner than would have been neces- 
sary cn a medical account, te ask 
for a solution of some of the difficul- 
ties which he had found in reading 
the Testament and tracts. I now 
perceived that the grace of God 
had begun to work in his heart, and 
that further opportunities of conver- 
sation with him on the subject 
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would be successful ; upon which I 
introduced him to Mr. mr ay Ng 
though a poor man, earning his liv- 
ing by etrade of a barber, had ap- 
phed himself with much assiduity 
to the study of the Oriental Lan- 
guages ; ~ | who was a more com- 
plete master of them than any other 
person in Malta : he was besides a 
very pious character. ‘They fre- 
quently met ; and the consequence 
of their conferences and of his visits 
tome was, /iis complete conversion 
to Christianity, just in three months 
after his arrival in Malta. The 
Jews very much opposed his connec- 
tion with the Christians, wondering 
what could induce this good man to 
leave their ancient religion to join 
himself to this sect. Instead of being 
inthe least alarmed by this opposi- 
tion, he used his utmost exertions 
from the time he embraced Chris- 
tianity, to persuade his brethren, the 
Jews, (* because,” as he said ina 
letter from Pripoli,*) ‘‘ always re- 
membering the great Christian cha 

rity that you and your friends in 
Malta have shewn in persuading 
and converting me to the true faith 
and religion of Jesus Christ, I think 
Inever can do enough in promoting 
the religious interests of my fellow- 
creatures, and especiallyof iny breth- 
ren the Jews, whom I see to be ob- 
stinate in unbelief.” In his last let- 
ter before I left Malta, he asked us 
to send the largest number of Tes- 
taments we possibly could, as he 
had it in his power to do great good 
with them in many ways. Being 
unable at that time to send him any 
copy of the Seriptures from Malta, 
this worthy gentleman sat up whole 
nights to transcribe the gospel of St. 
Luke in Modern Arabic and Greek, 
with his own hands.—The Bible So- 
ciety is now printing another edi- 
tion of the Modern Greek Testa- 
ment, of a smaller size than the 

— 

* After he had resided three 
months in Malta, he returned to 
Lripoli on account of his business, 
which is 80 extensive that he has 
our counting houses ; one at Trifi- 
ot, Smyrna, Scandaroon and Bar- 


/ n 
“ary, at each of which 24 clerksare 
*mpioyed. 





former ; and the Society for propa- 
gating Christianity among the Jews 
has promised me to assist as much 
as possible this so zealous an advo- 
cate of, and so attached a friend to 
the Christian faith 

‘“* Mr. Kako, who remained a 
long time with me in Malta, isa 
Caravansera merchant, a man of 
very considerable property and con- 
sequence, but so pious and persever- 
ing in his exertiuns to promote the 
knowledge of the gospel in the dif- 
ferent parts where he happens to 
be, that his undertakings will be 
sufficient to form a publication of 
themselves. His journey in general 
is from the east coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, to nearly the borders 
of China, passing through Syria, 
Persia, and all the populous cities 
in that part. Wherever he goes, it 
is his custom to collect the people 
whom he can meet with, particu- 
larly the nominal’ Christians, to 
preach to them in public, and to 
give them Bibles or other religious 
books. He informed me in one of 
his very interesting letters, that in 
his passage from Santorini to Cy- 
prus, he was obliged to stay some 
time at Rhodes, where he endeav- 
ored to do some spiritual good, and 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ 
in that island, which exhibits a sad 
scene of religious and moral desola- 
tion. On his arrival, being with the 
Turks and Greeks in a kind of mar- 
ket, he gathered some of thenr about 
him, and began te speak of his voy- 
age, to gain their attention, as they 
are very ignorant; he then intro- 
duced a discourse on religion, and 
on the blessed gospel He was heard 
with pleasure, and the peopie began 
to increase so much, that in a iew 
days the Bashaw sent for Kako, to 
ask him why the people crowded 
around him ; ard to inquire of him 
what that amusing book was, which 
he was reading to them ; saying, 
that he had been informed it was 
against God, and therefore against 
Mahomed, and contrary tothe Turk- 
ish government. Such an inquiry 
from the Bashaw, would in general, 
have been considered, under their 
despotic government, almost like a 
sentence of death ; but Kako had 








416 


often met with similar difficulties, 
and said that he always found on 
these occasions great assistance from 
heaven; and it is remarkable, that 
he usually had a presentiment of 
such trials. He therefore couraze- 
ously answered the Rashaw, ‘ The 
book is the Bible, which is the Holy 
Book containing the immutable law 
of our common Creator, and there- 
fore cannot be in any way contrary 
to God, or to his holy will: and as 
for Mahomet, he is never mention- 
ed from the beginning to the end of 
the book ; for it was revealed, in- 
spired, and written, befo.e Mahom- 
et was born; in the third place, 
there is nothing against the govern- 
ment: so far from it, if the sub- 
jects of the Grand Seignior will 
carefully read this book and attend 
to its precepts, they will not only 
be more happy, both in this life and 
in a future one, but they will be 
more faithful and obedient to the 
Ottoman Porte.” At the same time 
he presented the Bashaw with the 
Bible that he might examine it more 
at his leisure, after having pointed 
out to him various passages on the 

subject of obedience due to the Sove- 
reign, and submission to the powers 
that be. This was enough. The 
Bashaw accepted the )ook, and 

roved that he was satisfied, say- 
ing, “Goon, goon,” which Kako 
did, during his remairing residence 
in the island ; collecting every day 
large congregations of people. We 
have sent two dozen Bibles, which 
were received with eagerness, and 
distributed by a Dervise or Turkish 
Monk, according to the directions 
left by Kako. 

“In the same letter my friend 
Kako writes, that this Dervise is a 
man of good character, who has 
begun to read tke Bible with the 
hope of discovering the true reli- 
gion.” 


Are not these accounts anima- 
ting? ‘Thus we see in these days of 
gross wickedness, the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness are penetra- 
ting into various dark corners of the 


earth. There is indeeda STAR IN 
THE Bast. 
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Extract of a Letter from Josiah 
Roberts, Esq. dated London, 
2ist December, 1813, to Kob- 
ert Ralston, Esq. of Philadel. 
phia. 


**From the present aspect of af- 
fairs in Europe, sanguine hopes are 
formed, that the period isapproach- 
ing, when peace, on an enlarged 
scale, will once more be given toa 
bleeding world. Let us not cease to 
look up to Him whose prerogative it 
is to prepare the minds of men for 
this desirable blesssing, and then to 
vouchsafe it to them ;—scme conso- 
lation while we are in the midst of 
these distressing scenes, 1s drawn 
from the increasing activity with 
which the holy Scriptures are circu- 
lated in the Armies and Navies; 
and also amongst prisoners of war, 
as well at home as abroad ; instan- 
ces of the good effects of which are 
by no means rare, and in some Ca- 
ses very remarkable. Surely no 
step is so well calculated to preserve 
our respective nations from the hate- 
ful consequences, in a moral and re- 
— view, which flow froma state 
of warfare. 

‘Recent accounts from Bengal are 
very cheering. A divine blessing on 
missionary efforts is more and more 
apparent; and in some instances Hin- 
doos of high cast have been brought 
to the acknowledgment and obedi- 
ence of the truth, simply by the pe- 
rusal of the word of God, with- 
out ever having communication 
with the missionaries personally. 
Thus is the incorruptible seed 
springing up, and God is giving tes- 
timony to his word. From the Cape 
of Good Hope, also, pleasing ac- 
counts are received, and also of late 
from Otaheite, the first scene oi 
n-issionary labors by the London So- 
ciety ; and where, till the present 
time, there has beeu little encour- 
agement ; but the laborers in that 

uarter now expressa hope that the 
ing Pomarre has felt the power of 
divine grace, and is become a Chris- 
tian in reality, after having long 
manifested a friendship and regard 
for them. May their hope not be 


| disappointed.” 
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Extracts of several Letters from 


a young Gentleman living in the | 
city of New-York, to his Sister 
in New-England. 


LETTER f. 


January 5, 1815. 


“Wits you my dear M—, I 
would gratefully acknowledge the 
kindness of divine Providence to 
the children of misfortune ; and we 
should rest satisfied with our re- 
spective situations. It is not right 
to be over anxious, for it is distrust- 
ing the divine goodness. We may 
rest assured, that the children of 
men are chastised only in propor- 
tion as it conduces to their eternal 
welfare—to wean us from the fleet- 
ing pleasures of this transitory world, 
ani prepare us for the future. — 
Brought, as we now are, to the,begin- 
ning of a new year, let us examine 
our past conduct, and see if we have 
not been wanting. Have we not 
thought too much of present enjoy- 
ment, and neglected to improve the 
chastisements of heaven? Should we 
be deaf to the voice that tells us no 
lasting happiness is to be found here 
below ? Can we be blind to the fin- 
ger that points out the paths the 
saints have trodden before us, and 
directs us to seek for another and 
better world ? Often have I contem- 
plated the character of the real 
Christian, and as often have I wish- 
ed, that I too were a Christian. How 
mhust it heighten every enjoyment, 
when we acknowledge the hand that 
gives it ? When we consider the in- 
finite care and goodness of our hea. 
venly Father, towards a frail crea 
ture ; what a field for wonder is 
opened, what exalted motives to 
devout homage are presented to a 
mind endued with the spirit of 
Christianity ! In every work of that 
unseen hand, it finds new causes for 
wonder and adoration ; and each 
arrogant desire being hushed to 
rest, sees its Maker in all his works, 
and is contented with that station 
in life assigned it. How grateful 
would it be to the heart of an affec- 
tionate brother to know, that, to the 


could add that of Christian piety ! 
Let us then commence the new year 
with the important study of our Bi- 
bles. Our respective situations are 
highly favorabie to such a pursuit. 
Retired, in a great measure, from 
the world, we shall not be annoyed 
by its baleful influence. Let us be 
firm to our purpose, and Jet no mo- 
tives deter us from its execution. 
It is not, my dear M—, a determi- 
nation to sacrifice any real enjoy- 
ment ;—on the contrary, it will 
heighten them— moderate every ru- 
ling passion—make us contented 
with our situations—and happy in 
those around us ; with the grace of 
God it wiil prepare us for an end- 
less, and a happy eternity. With 
me, it is not the impulse of the mo- 
ment. A variety of adverse scenes 
has, ina great degree tarnished the 
dazzling lustre of the worki—taught 
me to know myself—convinced me 
of the uncertainty of continued pros- 
perity, and placed the serene and 
solid happiness ot the Christian life, 
in a conspicuous point of view. With 
such convictions, should | hesitate 
to communicate them to the sister 
of my heart, in confidence of her 
approbation, and perhaps persuade 
her to do likewise ? Let us then de- 
vote a portion of each day to read- 
ing the holy Scriptures. Certain I 
am, that, though there are some 
things in them hard to be under- 
stool, yet there is enough to be 
comprehended, to regulate our con- 
duct here, and with the blessing of 
God, to prepare us for eternity. 
May another year find us, if not 
in prosperity, yet in the practice of 
religion, and in possession of that 
god liness and contentment, which 
are great gain. 
** Yours affectionately, 
“W.S. R.” 


LETTER Il. 


Marcu 22, 1813. 


“No real enjoyments are to be 
found here except in the path which 
religion points out. Keligion teach- 
es us our dependence on Providence 
for the daily support we draw from 
its stores, and cautions us tobe mod- 
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we become careless, and unmindful 
of the favors ot heaven, then may 
we expect a merited chastisement 
Do you not think the misfortunes 
our family have experienced, should 
be sufficient to make us really seri- 
ous and penitent ? Can we say, we 
have not deserved the afflictions that 
have been dealt out to us ? Have we 
lived in conformity to the rule Jaid 
down in the word of God ? Did we 
remember him daily in prayer, and 
other duties required of sinful, de- 


ndent creatures ? No—surely not. | 


Ve have lived without God in our 
thoughts ;—we cannot, therefore, in 
justice, complain. Have we made 
aright improvement of the divine 
judgments we have suffered? We 
cannot honestly say we have ;—and 
why delay—that we muy increase 
our impenitence, or perhaps be left 
to ourselves, and grow hardened 
past reclaiming ? It is a serious, so- 
jemn reflection! Should: the adversi- 
tv we have experienced, Move us to 
kiss the rod, and turn our thoughts 
to him who has inflicted it for the 
neglect of duty ; then, indeed, shall 
we have abundant reason to bless 
€sod that we have been afflicted 

t is clearly impressed upon my 


mind, that whatever occurrences. 


dispose us to view aright the fading 
and unsatifactory pleasures of the 
world, and turn our thoughts to re- 
ligion,—are Cirect intimations from 
the Deity, to arouse us to the all im- 
portant concerns cf our souls Should 
we slight these intimations, and suf- 
ier them from time to time, to pass 
without improvement ; it may, at 
icagth, please the Almighty to leave 
us to become hardened, and to go 
headlong to perdition. 

“J believe there are none, who 
have not at some time, perhaps of- 
ten, felt these impressions—yet suc- 
ceeding inattention, or some unto- 
ward circumstances, may again 
have imposed the mask of a deceit- 
ful world, and consigned them to 
their wonted forgetfulness. Tell me 
not that such impressions are ani- 
mal feelings, enthusiasm and the 
like. They who are in the habit of 
ridiculing such things will have a 
dreadful account to settle. when each 
shall have to answer for his conduct 
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before the bar of his God. When- 


ever we are brought to serious re- 
flections, by any adverse circum- 
stance—if we rightly improve it, by 
examining ourselves, reading the ho- 
ly Scriptures, and other books suited 
to the commencement of religious 
studies, we shail soon be Convinced 
of our lost condition by sin, and the 
necessity of a Saviour to redeem us 
from the curseof thelaw. Our pro- 
gress wili be much assisted by ask- 
ing counsel and advice from tie 
ministers of God; and associating 
with those already established in the 
faith, we may soon, by the blessing 
of the Almighty, find what was at 
first but a sight impression, become 
a deep and humbling conviction of 
our sia and misery, and eventually 
the means of leading us to that know- 
ledge of God and the Saviour, which 
is eternal life. 

“When I reflect upon the years 
that have rolled over our heads, and 
that the justice of God has not long 
since numbered us with the dust 
that sleeps but to rise to everlasting 
death, I cannot truly express my as- 
tonishment and gratitude It has so 
pleased God, I Eng not why, that 
we have been more favored than 
many others. Let us examine our- 
selves. Have we deserved this mer- 
cy at the hand of God? Kecoliect 
you that solemn, awful hour when 
called to witness the death of our af- 
fectionate mother, we each promised 
to study our Bibles, which she then 
‘oth us as the greatest token of 

er concern for our future welfare ? 
ah! M—, litle did we think of the 
solemnity of that engagement. Be- 
lieve you not that the eyes of Him 
who seeth all things did not look 
down upon the transactions of that 
solemmn occasion ? And do you not 
think too that the afflictions, we too 
have been called to share in, were di- 
rected to us likewise ? And surely we 
cannot say, we have improved them 
aright. No indeed. We should not 
else have had, at this time, such an 
account to settle with our conscien- 
ces. We may indeed be thankful, 
if it is not yet too late. God will 
surely bless us, if we are penitent, 
and upon our bended knees ask his 
forgiveness, and the aids of his holy 
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Spirits through the merits of his 


- Let me at this time plead with 
my sister, in the name of her, who 
expressed in her dying moments so 
much regard for the religious wel- 
fare of her children—her, whose 
memory is ever dear to her chil- 
dren—by the regard you have to the 
advice of a brether who is so sin- 
cerely interested in your welfare ; 
and by the consideration you should 
have for your eternal happiness, not 
to delay another day to make your 

ace with God ; for remember he 
will not always plead with us; the 
thread of life too may soon be cut, 
and our fate sealed for ever. Per- 
haps, he who now addresses you, 
may not live to address you again ; 
nor, she, whom he addresses ever re- 
ceive again the warning of an affec- 
tionate brother. Life isshort We 
are assured from Scripture, that we 
are born under the curse of the law, 
ai therefore are condemned to ev- 
erlasting punishment, if we have not 
a good and Scriptural faith in the 
Saviour, (not a speculative faith) 
and that we must be regenerated, 
and enabled by the grace of God to 
live a new life in Christ Jesus. To 
direct you to the means to be used, 
is my present object—Forget not. 
each morning, before the duties of 
the day commence, to read one or 
more chapters in your Bible, in the 
New Testament particularly ; and 
on your bended knees supplicate 
the throne of grace, that the means 
may be sanctified to your improve- 
ment in religious knowledge, and 
that your mind may be enlightened 
to understand the Scriptures—that, 
convinced of the entire depravity of 
your nature, you may see the awful 
precipice on which you stand ; and 
renouncing your own merits, may be 
Jed to rely alone upon the atoning 
sacrifice of a Saviour’s blood for 
your redemption from sin, and from 
wrath ;—that you may be strength- 
ened in that Saviour, and that you 
may be preserved from the assaults 
of the tempter. Should difficulties 
arise in reading the Scriptures, mark 
the passages ;—you have an excel- 


Jent minister near you who will be 


happy to explain them to you, and 
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to encourage you inyour way. In 
connection with your reading of the 
Bal yo wiil find Doddridye’s Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, an excellent, and necessarv 
aid. Associate much with those old- 
er in the faith ; and could you form 
a society for reading the Scriptures, 
and for prayer, you will find it of 


benefit: At least you can attend - 


those meetings which are in every 
place established for that purpose. 

* Yesterday, I witnessed the most 
solemn and impressive scene I ev- 
er saw—the administration of the 
Lord’s supper ; and what added to 
the effect it produced on my mind 
was, to see a number of my young 
friends partake for the first time. 
This was indeed a warning voice to 
us to go and do likewise. Surely,we 
have nothing to sacrifice in making 
a profession of religion. The world 
should not hinder us,—it has used us 
ill, and therefore has certainly no 
Claim upon us. 

* You will find much satisfaction 
in reading the book of Isaiah, which 
is replete with predictions of our 
Saviour’s appearance and ministry. 
The Confession of Faith, and the 
Westminster Catechism longer and 
shorter is an incomparable work, 
and will be necessary in forming 
your faith upon the doctrines of the 
Christian religion Do, my dear sis- 
ter, make the attempt, not relying 
upon your own merits, but upon the 
merits of a crucified Saviour. Now 
is the time ;—perhaps another op- 

ortunity will not be allowed us. 
Reulng the Scriptures and fervent 
prayer, are the undoubted means, by 
the grace of God, in the influences 
of his Holy Spirit, to open our eyes 
to the truth: and we are assured 
that if we ask with a proper sense 
of our unworthiness, we shall re- 
ceive. 

Yours, &c. 


W. S. R.” 
( To be continued.) 
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ODINATIONS. 

On Wednesday the 9th of Febru- 
ary last, Rev. Enywarv EVERETT, 
was ordained to the pastoral care 
of the Religious Society worship- 
ping at the Church in Brattle-street 
in Boston. The introductory Prayer 
was made by the Kev. Dr. Lath- 
yop ; the Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Kirkiand ; the Consecrating Prayer 
bv Dr. Osgood ; the Charge by Dr. 
Porter ; the Right-hand of Fellow- 
ship by Rev. Mr. ‘Thacher ; the 
Concluding Prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Harris. 


On Thursday the 3d inst. at Fast 
Hartford, Orford Society, Rev. ELtI- 
sHA Cook was ordained to the 
work of the Guspel Ministry, in 
that place. The Kev. Mr. Keep, 
of Blantord, (Mass ) made the in- 
troductorv Prayer ; Kev. Mr. Cooley, 
‘of Granville, (Mass.) preached the 
Sermon, from these words, ** //or 


Ordinations....Obtuary.... Donations. 


i 





they watch for your souls, as they | 


that must give account.” Rev. Mr. 
Prudden, of Enfield, made the Con- 
secrating Prayer; Rev. Mr. Flint, 
of Hartford, gave the Charge; Rev. 
Mr. Yates, of East-Hartford, gave 
the Right-hand of Fellowship ; and 
Rev. Mr. Robbins, of East-Wind- 
sor, made the Concluding Prayer.— 
A numerous audience, conducting 
with reat decorum, evinced their 
approbation of the performances by 
a solemn and respectful attention. 
The pleasing union of this Society, 
with their earnest exertions for the 
enjoyment of Gospel institutions, af- 
ford an encouraging prospect to the 





Pastor and the people, and may an- 


imate the hopes of the friends of | 
Zion, 
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OBITUARY. 

Diep at Windsor, the 13th ult. 
the Hon. RoGER NEWBERRY, aged 
78 

In Charleston, (S. C.) Rev. Dr. 
Isaac S. Kei TH. 

At Columbia, Herkimer County, 
(N. Y.) on the 10th ult. after four 
days illness, the Hon Davin V Ww, 
GOLDEN, first Judge of said County, 
in the 41st year of his age 

In Saybrook, on the 17th ult 
Rev. SAMUEL MILLs, aged 62, 
pastor of the fourth Society in that 
town. 

In Cape-May, Rev. Davin Ep- 
WARDS 

Near Richmond, (Va.) Rev. Joun 
TURNER. 

In Wenham, the 11th ult. Kev, 
RuFrus ANDERSON. 

In Weston, the 15th ult. Rev. 
SAMUEL KENDALL, D D aged 62. 

At his residence in Fairfax Coun- 
ty, (Va.) on the morning of the 6th 
ult. in the 84th year of his age, Dr. 
JameES Cratk, formerly Physician 
General to the armies of the U. S. 
He attended Gen. Washington in his. 
last illness. 

In Medtield, (Mass ) the 28th ult. 
Rev. Tuomas Prentiss, D. D. 
aged 66. 

( FOREIGN.) 

Died, in England the Hon. Davip 
HARTLEY, aged 82. He was the 
Minister on the part of Great Britain 
who signed the treaty of Peace with 
the U.S. 

In Scotland, Dr Oc1tv1E, a cel- 
ebrated literary character. 

In England, the Rev. Mr Hunt- 
INGTON, a Celebrated minister 
the Methodist persuasion. 








Donations to the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 


From Rev. James Parker, collected in New Settlements, § 2 # 


From Rev. Simeon Parmelee, 


From Rev. Abraham Scott, 


From Kev. Abraham Scott, a Donation, 
From Rev. Silas Swift, a Donation, 


From a Friend of Missions, 


From Rev. Abel Flint, avails of Evangelical Magazine, 
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